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THE EXPULSION OF THE JEWS 


Ir is pleasing to the student of Spanish history to turn from the 
chronicles of its ancient ignorance and barbarism, or of its recent tor- 
por, to so glorious an epoch as was the reign of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella. If it ever be proper to speak of any period in a nation’s history as 
a “ golden age,” certainly the epithet may be pertinently applied to this. 
Under the kind and wise administration of these sovereigns, Spain 
awoke miraculously from the long night of her slothful sleeping, to a 
noon-day of energy and glory. Honor and success were at once hers, 
both at home and abroad. We are surprised that in so short a time, 
and apparently by the labor of two individuals, so much could have 
been so gloriously achieved. The triumphant conquest of Grenada, 
the eventful Discovery of America, and innumerable acts of wise do- 
mestic policy, all united to contribute to the national renown ; yet, amid 
all the delight so natural to the perusal of such events, how sad to be 
forced to grieve that in all this glory there was any shame! But who 
can read on with pride, or rather who shall not mourn over, the terrible 
bigotry of those days and its terrible effects! It cannot be forgotten, 
perhaps it should not be, that this age of splendor, the age of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, was the age also of the Spanish Inquisition. ‘That 
it was the age of fearful religious persecutions, of racks and swords 
and stakes—that Isabella herself, lovely and amiable, wise and lenient, 
as she usually seemed, deserves our pity, if not our hate, that she sanc- 
tioned an institution so fatal and so accursed. Well has her historian 
said, in speaking of the blighting effects of the institution, * How must 
her virtuous spirit, if it be permitted the departe sd good to look down or 
the scene of their earthly labors, mourn over the mise ry and moral 
degradation entailed on her country by this one act!” Yet tears cease 
not here, for there is further cause of grief. ‘The Inquisition was not 
the only sad offspring of this dark spirit of bigotry ; it produced still 
another, which was as great a curse to the nation— the Expulsion of the 
Jews. lt is of it, that we would speak. 
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This event oceurred in the mouth of March, of the year 1492; or, 
rather, that was the date of the publication of the ediet for expulsion ; 
the Spanish sovereigns, Fer linand and Isabella, as their historian nar. 
rates, “inseribing it, as it were, with the same pen which drew up 
the glorious capitulation of Grenada and the treaty with Columbus.” 
The edict was mainly as follows: “that all unbaptized Jews, of what- 
ever sex, age, or condition, should depart from the realm by the end of 
July next ensuing; prohibiting them from revisiting it, On any pretext 
whatever, under penalty of death and confiscation of property.” It 
was a most cruel and disastrous measure, Aside, for the present, from 
Its gross injustice ane inhumanity to the Jew s, it Was most unwise and 
most destructive of the interests of Spain. It deprived the nation, 
which. most of all others under heaven, needed them, of the most use- 
ful and valuable classes of her citizens. It deprived her of order, of 
industry, of all her great mechanical skill, of much wealth, and of not 
a little learning , these were all centered in her Jews. It gave a blow 
to her prospe rity, from which, under the most lavoring circumstances 
and the wisest of rulers, she stll could not recover. ven the Dis- 
covery of America, the greatest event of time, made immediately af- 
terwards by her own adventurers, and the benefits of which she might 
have greatly monopolized, could not arouse her enterprise and industry. 
She was without them. Nor has she since recovered, as has been suf- 
ficiently manifest in the subse quent slow progress ol her arts and the 
lamentable mactivity of her people. 

But upon the Jews, how sad, how undeservedly cruel, were the ef- 
fects! It came upon them with all the surprise and the disaster of the 
avalanele They were crushed, because they were unprepared, 
‘Troe, their position hitherto among the Spaniards had not been alto- 
gether desirable. There had been former persecution and injury of 
their numbers. ‘They had been despised before this as infidel dogs, and 
all the severest tortures of the Inquisition had been at times employed 
against them, to persuade them trom their infidelity to Christianity. 
And although they bitterly remembered these instances of past mal- 
treatment, they had striven earnestly to prevent them in future, and 
hoped that they had succeeded. Long had they looked upon Spain, as 
a home of pleasantness and a refuge from misery. All their affections, 
all their reminiscences, were connected with it. ‘Though it was not the 
land of their old fathers, it was the land of their birth, and of many of 
their ancestors. ‘Thouvh not the cherished land of their inheritance, it 
seemed more than the land of their adoption. Here they had lived, in 
a measure aliens although natives, denied many political rights and 
privileges, it is true, but still had lived with general happiness and 
prosperity. tlere, their artisans had pursued their useful callings, 
their merchants accumulated wealth, their scholars acquired learning, 
their families been reared in every refinement. Here was their home 
and their country, each with its own endearments. And from all these 
they were to be severed by a blow, to be driven forth as outcasts and 
wanderers, ay more, with a brand of infamy upon them, among nations 
inwhom they should find no friends, but all enemies. 
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And as if all this was not enough, the Spanish sovereigns, 1 strange 
contradiction of their previous conduct, not only issued their edict of 
immediate expulsion, but subjomed to it such provisions as most pain 
fully atlected the Jews. ‘hey were to be rendered not exiles only, but 
paupers too, ‘They were forbidden to carry away with them their enor- 
mous sums of silver and gold, the earnings of their toil, although bills 
of exchange, the substitute granted them, as their persecutors well 
knew, could only be partially obtained. ‘They were obliged to sell then 
houses and lands, thes goods and chattels, lor a mere pittance, or leave 
them behind unsold. They sacriticed upon ec ompulsion all that 
wealth, which could alone have proved an alleviation of their distress 

Against the enforcement of the edict, the Jews strove earnestly but 
vi nly. The 7y se nt mmedi: utely therr ambassadors to their Sove reigns’ 
feet, to lay belore them their are of agony and their plea for mercy. 
‘They remonstrated, they entreated, they wept betore them. ‘They told 
them that they had ever been ws rly and peaceable subjects, that they 
had never raised voice nor arm against the salety of the realm. ‘J hey 
were to be banished jor no trans¢eression, no crime ol their people. 
The old charges, which were now afresh revived against them, had 
long since been disproved. ‘They had never lacked in loyalty , they 
had never misused their prospe rity; they had never, as old traditions 


said, kidnapped and crucified ¢ ‘hristian children; they had never, as 


physicians, poisone d Christian patients ; they had never sought all 
ances with Christian Spaniards; they had never done aught, in deed 
or word, againstthe Christian’s religion, and if they had not become its 


volaries, it was only because they couls 1 not vield to its I rsuusions to 


‘ 


renounce the darling faith of their fathers and themselves. Whiy 
should they be banished? ‘They oilered presents of their gold, (the 
ambassadurs had with them 30,000 ducats, which their brethren had 
alre uly contributed to delray the expelses of the Moorish was .} they 
professed a willingness to suffer any sacrifice, to submit to any honora- 
bie test of their lide lity and loyalty. And when Isabella, forgetting in 
the occasion her assumed severity, and moved by the sorrowlul en- 
treaty, might perhaps have forbilden her decree , at the moment of 
her indecision, the Grand Inquisitor, Torquemada, frantic with zeal and 
rage, trusting in the power of his position, rushed boldly ito her pres- 
ence, and holding high aloft his crucifix, in a voice choked with pis- 
sion, told his Sovereigns, * Judas Iscariot sold his master for thirty 
pieces of silver—your highnesses would sell him for thirty thousand , 
here he is, take him and barter him,’—and rushed as madly forth; the 
seal was fixed upon the destiny of the Jews, and they were expelled 
from Spain. 

All remonstrance, all entreaty, all eflurts of any kind whatever, were 
now fruitlessly ended, and the Jews bore the fate, from which they 
could not escape, with sorrowlul, but that proverbially Jewish resigna- 
tion. ‘They maintained their uawavering constancy amid all the mis- 
fortune. Although the priests were continually thundering forth invec- 
tives against their Hebrew religion, or gently striving, by bribe and en- 
treaty, to persuade them to a Christian faith, the commands of their 
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Rabbies, telling them to regard these sufferings as a new trial of their 
faith by the Almighty, were obeyed, and they chose to abandon their 
country rather than their religion. ‘The wealthiest of their numbers, 
with a kindness natural in Jew to Jew, gave freely from their stores to 
those whom Spanish extortion had made poorer than themselves. All 
were busily preparing for departure. ‘There was little delay, for it was 
no time for procrastination, ‘he dark-haired maiden took leave of her 
weeping lover, for they had chosen different routes of pilgrimage, and 
each bade the other trust in Providence to meet again. Brother told 
brother, and sister her sister, a long and sad farewell. And the old 
man could ill repress the tear he would not shed, as he clasped for the 
last tine the hand of his ancient friend. What dreadful separations 
then were there '' 

On the day of departure, slowly the little bands, once so happy, 
toiled onward in the melancholy ways of pilgrimage which they had 
severally chosen, ‘Their appearance was pitiful in the extreme—all 
the routes were filled with their numbers. ‘There were feeble women 
with their helpless children, and men, so weak with grief, that their 
bowed forms promised little assistance and little protection—some jour- 
neying on horses and some on mules, but far the most of them on foot. 
At sight of so much misery, even the Spaniards wept over their cruelty 
and their bigoted persecutions. Buttheir grief was vain. ‘Their hard 
masters were inexorable. ‘They could not, they dared not succor nor 
harbor them, nor minister to their necessities—it was forbidden them 
under pain of the severest penalties. On, the unhappy Jews labored, 
as they had been commanded, unassisted and alone ; on, until very 
soon there were none of their race in Spain. ‘Thus was their golden 
age forever ended ; and a truly iron one succeeded. 

We do not wish to follow the ill-starred wanderers in their exile— 
that exile is an unbroken tale of greater suffering and woe than that 
which we have just told. They wandered through scenes of constant 
persecution and of bloodshed; and at last found no quiet nor pleasant 
resting-places. Most of them passed into Portugal, whose monarch, 
Jolin the 2d, treated them leniently, allowing all of them, on payment 
of a small tax, free passage through his dominions, and a few of them 
even to establish themselves in his realm. Some passed by sea, thence 
to Africa, where they fell among thieves and robbers—others to Italy, 
where they were afflicted with terrible diseases—and the remainder 
were dispersed throughout England, France, and Turkey, unbefriended 
and often again persecuted. We shall here drop this unpleasant theme 
of one nation’s folly, and another's sorrow, to speak a few general 
words upon the Jews and their character. 

Much has been very unkindly spoken of the character of the Jews. 
Their enemies, and we might call them the world, forgetful of all the 
sympathy and leniency due to the past distressing situations of the na- 
tion, have always been prone to judge most harshly of them. ‘They 
seem to have ever forgotten that a Jew has eyes or hands, “ organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, passions,” as themselves, good Christians 
have, and looked upon him only as a mark for cuffs and curses. 
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To justify their ill-treatment of him, they have brought all manner of 
charges against him. They have accused him, and to some extent 
with truth, of extreme avarice. Butis there no excuse for the Jew's 
avarice’ Are there no peculiar palliating circumstances in his case ? 
Is it remembered, that by his avarice alone he can obtain wealth, and 
by his wealth comfort and respect! The Jew’s covetousness cannot 
compare with the Christian's. He stands on no common social level 
with him. But his gold ts his only hope—it is his only shield from de- 
rision and insult—and shall he be censured that he does not throw 
aside ' His injurers have and yet will often come to him with fawning 
looks and honeyed words to say, “ Shylock, we would have money,” — 
although this Shylock were the very Hebrew cur they had vesterday 
spurned and spit upon. Was it then strange that Shylock, in all the 
bitterness of the remembrance of these fresh injuries, should have ex- 
ulted in his hope of revenge, and demanded from his Antomo even a 
bond for a pound of his flesh as security for his loan ! 

It has been asked in a tone of condemnation, why has the Jew never 
mingled freely with the Christian? Why has he always persisted in 
withholding himself from familiar intercourse with him? But the union 
was never voluntary, forthe Jew. ‘The barriers which have existed be- 
tween them, were reared by the Christian. ‘The Jew has always been 
treated as a stranger and an enemy, and it was not for him to demand a 
hospitality which it was known he needed, but which was never ex- 
tended to him. And it is further inquired, why the hatred, why the 
opposition of the Jew to the Christian’ Opposition there is not. ‘The 
Jew has always chosen the defensive. ‘Truly has he said, “ For suf- 
ferance is the badge of all our tribe.’ For his hatred, he has abundant 
cause. On that day in which the Romans sacked the beautful city of 
his Lord, and hurled each stone of his sacred temple from its resting 
place, his hatred of the world commenced—and time, with its many 
sorrows, has only increased it. Amid the world of his enemies and 
persecutors, Christians have been cliet—yet itis asked, why does the 
Jew hate Christians ’? 

Butavarice and hate are not the natural—they are the acquired passions 
of the Jew. Thereare qualities of the heart within him, which have not 
been begotten by sorrow—love and generosity to his brethren, reverence 
for his faith, gratitude to his benefactors, adoration for his God. And 
may we now hope, that as the dark night is past, the dawn come and 
gone, that in this bright morning of the day of Liberty, the Jew’'s 
troubles may be forever ended ’ 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF SICILY. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue characteristics of our age, certainly in many points a remark- 
able one, have been the object of much curious investigation by many 
varieties of men, and have been diflerently named according to the di- 
versity of acuteness, of perseverance, or of political ambition in the va- 
rious operators. Of the class of men who preter a dimly visible plau- 
sibility to a clear and simple truth, provided the former relate to what 
we reverently and sometimes very ignorantly worship as mind, and the 
latter to what we disparagingly style matter, is one whose members are 
by a figure of speech we presume, called philosophers, and are almost 
immediately upon their christening, presented by the public their god- 
father with the coral and bells of unasking credulity. Now as we are 
not surprised, if the child in the gradual appreciation of its pulmonic 
powers occasionally deafens us by the use of the godtather’s donation, 
neither should we be astonished if we occasionally perceive our philo- 
sopher practising extensively on the public’s gilt—nor should we in 
the one case more than in the other, be displeased. Occasionally the 
bells tinkle lustily of natural equality, the rights of man, democratic per- 
fection, and such like music ; occasionally the whistle sounds the tri- 
umph of mesmerisin and magnetic telegraphs, hydropathy and home@o- 
pathy—but the key note of his toy is the characteristics of the age. 
‘The power of the whistle varies, and so does the capability of the phi- 
losopher’s toy—and accordingly at one time his note says reform—at 
another, speculation—at another, religious enthusiasm—at another, inor- 
dinate ambition—or the opposites of these, and soon. Now without 
owning the toy, or having been admitted to the philosophic fraternity, | 
pronounce one strong characteristic to be travel and a fondness for jour- 
nal writing. 

Solomon once said, | believe, that there was nothing new under the 
sun—and | make less question of the truth of his remark, every jour- 
nal—diary —pencilings—sketches—or scraps that 1 peruse. I have 
been over a large portion of Europe, and have seen many varieties of 
scenery, mode of life, costume and government; and though | may 
have found a few things new to ime, | do not distinctly recollect one 
that was new to any of the large numbers of fellow travelers whom | 
casually met. Varieties of all kinds which | had in earlier days re- 
garded with that formal respect which arises from not having been pre- 
sented, | discovered to be familiar to the thoughts and lips of every- 
body else—and unfortunately for the gainsayers of Solomon, always in 
the same dress, with the same forms, the same graces, nay, even the 
same perfumes. Nor was that all. Did | open a “hand book,” a 
“tourist's companion,” a “ hint on foreign travel,” or any thing of that 
description, | generally perceived one or more of the same acquaint 
ances smiling or frowning or quoting poetry from behind the page. 
Wherever | went, whether 1 joined company with a novice or an old 
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stager atthe “grand tour,” I generally met the same chaperons, nor 
can | say that | regretted it. By thus sele ‘cling a few conmipanions of 
fair reputation, and making their acquaintance an essential, much other 
company is necessarily excluded, which might have been more origi- 
nal, less blaze, or less : arti ictal, but possibly 1 not more the thin v—and 
from meeting the same individuals everywhere one becomes acquainted 
with their peculiar style of conversation, and all redundant thought or 
observation 18 in conse quence dispe nsed w ith. 

‘Take it all in all, this want of novelty was not so very difficult a 
thing to habituate myself to, and | ace ommodated myself with greater 
ease perhaps from anticipations of a different state of things in America. 
But, when [ returned to my home | tound no nae change New edi- 
tions of John Murray were called for; journals, diaries, &ec. were sull 
manufacturing, and still with the same amount of soap to the same 
number of hogsheads of water, to borrow Carlysle’s illustration —indeed, 
there was “nothing new under the sun.” ‘To be sure one of these 
collections of soapsuds called the Simplon, “the highway of Hannibal 
and Napole on’ —and put the Venetian Broca de Leone on the st ps of 
the Doge's pal ice —but these were merely ditlerent dispositions of the 
same puppets ; the amount of wax, paint, and machine ‘TY, Was the same, 

Now reade nf fear | have been all this time only training a dow to 
bite myself, for there can be but little doubt that what is now about to 
exercise your eyes will have some of the outward form of the hogs- 
head—that is, it will be of the nature of a journal; but as to the amount 
of soap—I shall not tell you what grocery store | patronize, and you 
will thus be unable to ascertain it. Neither shall | advertise to make 
so much suds or to make itall myself; [do not conceive this necessary : 
only let me tell you beforehand not to take for your motto, “ non creditur 
nist juratis,” and not to seek for history, chronology, botany, piety, or 
any thing but a few moment's occupation in what you read—tormerly, 
if | remember aright, a desideratum at Yale—since if you get of these 
plums in your pie it will be the offering of pure generosity, and if you 
don't, John Murray aforesaid sells the licensed article, and | don’t feel 
competent to underbid the trade. Having said then thus much, which 
ina few words is nothing more than that the views which travelers in 
Europe have of what they see, appear to me to be in the majority of 
instances stereotyped, and can be had with greater accuracy from the 
books, whence they are in a great measure primarily taken, than in the 
collated extracts of any individual ; and that the telling an oft told tale 
is as disagreeable to me as the necessity of listening to one myself, I 
may safely commence my narrative. 

It was on a most lovely afternoon in February, that | found myself 
on board the little steamer Palermo, just weighing her anchor in the bay 
of Naples. ‘The steam was rushing with noisy violence from its pipe, 
seeming with its shrill scream to chide the lazy vessel for its sloth, the 
crew were laboring at the bars. ‘The captain was where only an I[tal- 
lan captain could be, just where he should not; the passengers were 
grouped together in little kneis, or eagerly hurrying to and fro in search 
of Iriends or luggage ; in fine, that short scene of confusion was being 
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enacted which is so often attendant upon the departure of a vessel from 
a crowded port. My luggage had been properly stowed, my curiosity 
had long since ceased to be excited by even the picturesque comicalities 
of an Italian leave-taking, my humor was not for conversation, and | 
turned to enjoy the beauties which nature was from every point forcing 
upon my gaze. Directly abreast of us, as we lay out some little dis- 
tance in the bay, was the glistening crescent of Naples, stretching away 
for miles on either hand, with its villas, and its gardens, and its palaces, 
crowned by a solitary rocky fort. The air was blowing warm upon it 
from the far distant Mediterranean, whose curling waves were breaking 
in silver foam upon the beach. On the right rose Vesuvius, its base 
dotted with villages, and its summit covered with a hood of smoke that 
rose and fell in gentle undulations, but lingered still, as though unwilling 
to leave a scene of so much beauty. On the left, the coast stretched 
away in a gentle curve till the islands of Ischia and Procida, resting as 
if in slumber upon the waters, shut out with their green outlines its 
further course. Seaward the horizon was bounded by a line of living 
blue, broken here and there by the white sail of some felucca gliding 
gently down the coast. All nature was quiet, and no noise but that 
which issued from our little world interrupted its repose. Even this 
too was soon lulled, as one by one the little boats left the vessel’s side, 
and carried with them freight of friends come to say the last word— 
the anchor was catted, the roll was called, and we answered to our 
names, now through the politeness of the steward most awfully be- 
Doned, the steam was prisoned once more in its iron cylinder, the 
wheels turned slowly round, a forlorn hope of handkerchiefs was drawn 
up in line upon the quarter deck—a roll or two came like a twinge of 
conscience big with anticipated ills, and we were under way. 
Steadily, and swiftly too, for any vessel but an American, we forced 
our way through the waves, till every moment the indented shore, the 
little outposts, »slands, and the solitary fort, grew dimmer in the increas- 
ing distance, and every moment Vesuvius, now freed from the clog of 
an unfair comparison, rose higher and higher above the horizon, its 
towering peak tacitly rebuking the perception which could let its very 
footstool, richly embroidered though it were, draw the eye from the sole 
contemplation of its grand form. Still onward, and the rocky island of 
Capri, the summer garden of ‘Tiberius, raises its precipitous front from 
the water, and echves to the noise of our wheels—and now the echo 
dies away, and the three insulated peaks, which, similar to the famous 
needles of the English coast, are pushed out from its sunken base, dis- 
close their solitary unsocial cluster—the broad ocean heaves and swells 
before us, and the sun, wrapt in his mist-mantle, is hastening to his 
evening bath. No gorgeous drapery of varied colors of crimson and 
gold, of pink and blue, mingled in one dazzling maze, is thrown around 
his shoulders. No, these are the autumn draperies of a western world, 
no other loom can wear them—but a soft golden haze floats around him, 
which, while it mellows every outline, and lends enchantment ¢o the 
distance, throws a charm around every thing that challenges you to say 
‘tis naught but earth, or air, or water. He has gone, and the brief in- 
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terval that elapses ere his gentler sister smiles upon our lonely course, 
may serve to te il whither we are bound, and why, mstead of tollowing 
the proverb, (which I take on the word of a diary maker for genuine,) 
“see Naples and die,’ | have seen it, and am hurrying to a place 
more beautiful than that. 

‘Vhree months had nearly clapsed since | set foot in Rome, a trav- 
eler in search of amusement, an admirer of art,in search of new shrines 
before which to bow—an invalid, in search of health. ‘These months 
had rolled away in the discovery and appropriation of the objects of i 
search. I had visited its palaces, its churches, its ruins. I had ad 
mired its pictures, its statues, its reliefs. | had enjoyed the intercourse 
of agreeable companions, both among my own countrymen and loreign- 
ers; lite had been one dream, and yet hke other dreams, one from 
which | had to awake. ‘The ordinary routine of religious ceremony 
was as familiar to me as my meals ; the Saturnalia of Carnival, with its 
races, its mimic war of sugar plums and flowers, its mocoletts and its 
masquerades had seen Rome full of fofeigners ; the return to quiet life 
saw itempty. ‘Phe Scirocco with its greasy damp was blowing an ad- 
ditional chill upon the spirits—and following the train of migratory 
travelers | started for Naples. Naples! how often in the quiet day- 
dreams of earlier life had the imagination built its prettiest fabrics on 
that name! Its Musco, its Chiaga, its lovely vicinity of Baia and Posi- 
lipo-—Sorento—Salerno-—Castellamare—had each and all been woven 
up into countless fancyings. ‘The silent Pompei, and Herculaneum 
= shut from the light of day by its root of scoriw. Portici-—-Resina— 

l'one del Greco—who has not made them all the sacred spots to which 
he has retired from the green door and brass knocker hfe—-the com- 
monplace existence of his home! Let that home be where it might, 
on the shore of the placid lake—by the bank of the noble river, at the 
base of the rugged mountain, fancy has still, | doubt not, played truant 
and sauntered through these beautiful environs From time to time, 
the letters of those who had left our party for Naples, came back hke 
the dove to Noah, bearing the branch in its mouth ; they spoke of cloud- 
less skies, of washed windows, of orange blossoms filling the air with 
fragrance, of birds loading it with song. What wonder then, that | too 
should long to open the windows and take my flight! | did, and flew 
to —— rain and fires, and cold biting air, and a bad hotel, and what 18 
more to our present purpose, | did not linger long, but flew further ; first 
to the office of foreign steamers, then to the vessel about to sail for 
Sicily, which I have before introduced, and me voila. A change, ’ts 
true, had in the interval come over the atmosphere--rain and clouds 
were gone—Richard was himself again—but | wouldn't trust him. A 
warm sun and clear skies were what I sought, and to Palermo | was 
going to find them, with what success may perhaps hereafter appear. 

After a quiet dinner on the deck--remember reader, that there are 
some people who dine after sunset-—for the double purpose of enjoying 
the grateful breeze and complimenting the Prince de Butera, owner of 
and passenger in one little steamer, whose tastes were, it seems, of the 
al fresco order—the company dispersed whither each one’s taste led 
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him—some to cards in the cabin--some to basins in the berths—and 
some to cigars with the ladies on the quarter deck. Which of the three 
methods of occupying my evening | selected, | do not think is of any 
importance to the narrative, and it might, if mentioned, give rise to un- 
deserved strictures on my taste—therefore, shall it be untold, Suffice 
it to say, that | did retire and slept soundly, awaking in the morning to 
a climate as lovely as my brightest anticipations had painted. 


CHAPTER II. 


When I tumbled up the following morning, and made my appearance 
on the wet deck, I discovered two things—-firstly, that everybody was 
up before me, a strong proof that of their novitiate in traveling, and 
secondly, that we were rapidly approaching what appeared to me as 
one immense chain of bluff and forbidding rocks, exhibiting everywhere 
a wall of mountain unbroken by q single opening, and stretching from east 
to west as far as the eye could reach. Never had I seen a more rug- 
ged coast. Peak upon peak, piled in tumultuous confusion one upon 
another, the mountain tops rose like a rude phalanx of undisciplined 
warriors, struggling and pressing and jostling each other in ther eager- 
ness to reach the front rank ; here a leg advanced and here an arm in 
wild confusion—yet all united in opposing a hostile front to the inva- 
der, while far to the east, tna, their gray headed captain, almost hid- 
den by his unruly masses, was yet visible, pouring upon their disorder. 
The sea under the influence of a fresh breeze from the northwest, was 
rolling in rapidly towards the coast, and our vessel bending under the 
weight of the canvas, which a change in the wind during the night had 
induced the captain to set, was ploughing in as though the open sea 
and not a breastwork of flint were waiting to receive her. 

“This, then,” said J, turning to an Englishman, whose acquaintance 
I had made the night before, and whose conversation had gone far to 
while away the tedious hours, “ this, then, is Sicily ?” 

“ Why, yes,” said he, “ 1 should presume so, though how the deuce 
we are going to get at the nut through this rough shell, or where the 
place for which I paid my fare, Palermo, exactly is, | can’t for the 
life of me tell. | have seen more promising coasts in my day, and its 
my opinion that somebody has been fooling with the compass, or put & 
pint too much into the steersman. However, | saw that individual 
with gold lace round his cap—the man I took for Purser’s clerk last 
night, you know, and asked him for another punch—well, he turns out 
to be captain, and tells me that Palermo’s right ahead, and that we shall 
be ashore in time for a late breakfast. 1 thanked him for his informa- 
tion, and came away satisfied that his scent must be goodish, consider- 
ing the breeze is on shore—for spy-glass is out of the question. By 
the way, | have been pumping your good-looking servant,—dyes his 
beard, though, don’the?’ No? Very well, 1 pumped him; I got from 
him two of your best cigars ; | thanked him, so you'll excuso repetition ; 
and the news that there is a capital hotel ashore, and all the delicacies 
of the season to be had, though | must say he didn’t appear to have 8 
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very accurate idea of what these delicacies Were ; so what 1 want you 
to do is not to patronize the ship’s cook, but breakfast ashore with me ; 
and now, in return for my foresight, lll merely trouble you for another 
cigar—goodish weeds, upon my word—thankye.”’ 

“ Good morning to you, Phil,” said he, interrupting his draught and 
looking quizically through the cloud of smoke at a young companion who 
was emerging from the lower regions, looking any thing but comfortable 
or accessible. “I haven't seen you before this morning ; charming, 
eh? Bless me, how pale you look—your'e not ill ?” 

“Oh! no, certainly not, not ill, but | believe | eat a custard yester- 
day at that infernal upstart’s dinner ; and you know how they always af- 
fect me—poor stomach, | imagine, but I didn’t sleep quite so soundly as 
usual last might;” and here he gaped as though Macbeth’s curse had 
fallen upon him, and he had heard the voice say “ sleep no more.” 

“ Of course you'll breakfast with us on shore,” said [, 

“Oh! with p-l-e-a-sure,” said Phil, though had his salvation depend- 
ed upon the proper mastication of a biscuit even, | fear much he 
would have been a candidate for “ tother place.” 

“ With p-l-e-a-sure, indeed,” cried our smoker ; “ why, vou talk as if 
you didn't know that there was a hotel ashore waiting for us, garcon in 
white apron, landlady waiting to be kissed, and all the delicacies of the 
season waiting to be eaten, actually expecting us perhaps a band of 
music. Mrs, Starke says, ‘ travelers are welcomed on their arrival by 
a band of music,’ and she ought to know—peasants in picturesque cos- 
tumes—short petticoats—brigands sprinkled about with etleet—black 


eyes—there’s a treat for you, and all tor nothing, too. Well! that's 
rather polite, | must confess. | say, Phil, whatacquaintanees have you 
made over the side of the vessel, that you're paying your respects to this 


morning ? 


Wound up, eh! yes, and sticking, too, | declare. But now 
1 recollect, hydrostatics and the laws of projectiles were always his fa- 
vorite studies as early as Eton days. 1 knew him thea. Wonderful, 
though, how little he’s changed. As for me, ’mneverdown. Electric 
disposition, you see,” and here he put the fire end of his cigar im his 
mouth. “ Ptup—ptup—whew—a direct dispensation for smoking @ 
stump—served me right, but still, if report speaks true, l’m not the 
only one who has been singed a little for sticking too long to the stump 
—you ought to know, being an American—how is it ’” 

Without giving me time for a culogy on democracy, however, he 
hurried on, now criticising the dress of the passengers, now the land- 
lady of the vessel, now pulling, (No. 4 from my case,) and now saying 
afew encouraging words to lis friend, such as recommending a chop 
or an omelette, at every mention of which it appeared to me that his 
friend made rapid progress in the science of projectiles, till, suddenly 
he exclaimed, “ here we are, at last; can't see distinctly yet, so don’t 
ask my opinion—decent place, though, | fancy—goodish houses— 
breakfast, you know—delicacies—so don’t forget-—and now I'm for my 
baggage, and I advise you to keep your eye on yours, or if your man 
does that, just keep it on my friend there, and see that he don’t commit 
suicide, or turn himself inside out. 1'll see you again, and never mind, 
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Phil, you shall have a p@rk steak as soon as it can be manufactured,” 
All this was said in a twinkling, and he disappeared forwards, le: aving 
me to realize the fact that “here we are at last,” to speculate on the 
method of our arrival, as well as the character of the town, and to see 
that his friend did not injure his health by over attention to the law of 
projectiles, Quite enough for a single man to do, especially before 
breakfast; still, as it is essential that | reach the shore before taking 
the meal in question, | will spend a few moments in describing ihe na- 
ture of our debarkation, which, as it differed somewhat from the land- 
ing atan Kastern pier, may be worth recounting. 

One essential ditlerence between the port of Palermo, and indeed 
most European ports, and that of New York, is that what we style 
quays, docks, or wharves, do not exist, and the vessel is in consequence 
obliged io anchor at some little distance from the shore, to which the 
passengers are conveyed in small boats, ‘The system, it is true, pre- 
serves you from being knocked down by cabmen, porters, and such like 
gentlemen. But to compensate for this protection, imposes upon you 
the chance of being ducked, and the necessity of being cheated by the 
boatmen who row you, so that] cannot take it upon myself to assign to 
either the superiority, ‘This method of landing, even when least ‘dilae 
tory, usually occupies at least a half hour, and in our case more than 
double the time was consumed, for which, what | am now about to re- 
count, may be suflicient reason. ‘The “band of music” which Mrs. 
Starke promised, was not visible to the naked eye, but in the place of 
that | observed approaching one side, a complication of timber, which 
for want of a better name, | must call a boat. It was capable of con- 
taining probably a dozen, and was manned by at least fourteen Sicil- 
ians, all conspicuous for their loyalty, red shirts and bad oarsmanship. 
Their approach was owing to the arrival of ¢/ principe, whom | have 
before introduced, and whose diplomatic reputation does not make a bi- 
ography essential just now. As he was a Sicilian grandee, their wait- 
ing upon him in this aquatic manner was probably intended as a deli- 
eate allusion to the maritime character of his possessions, and to judge 
from the bland countenance of the contemplated party, was duly appre- 
ciated. Onward they came, wallowing about like the ark under a jury 
mast, plashing and hunching lustitly. "Now space, in this case, was by 
no means infinite, and when they were about ten or a dozen yards from 
the ship, | looked for the coxswain to check her way, but whether that 
gentleman's loyalty was greater than his seamanship, or the word 
“backwater” was by some unaccountable oversight onsitted in the Si- 
eilian vocabulary, or whether he calculated upon a temporary suspen- 
sion of the vis inertia in favor of his tub, no such check was given, 
and the consequence was a crash—and a mixture of red shirts, white 
pants, broken oars, &c. in the stern sheet, which reminded one of the 
first steps in alobster salad. [laughed till [ felt weak—-but one couldn't 
laugh very long atany one thing on that morning, sol turned to a new 
exhibition, which called for attention on the bows. At first, | thought 
we were attacked, and was listening for the ery, “all hands repel 
boarders ;” but a moment showed me that it was nothing more than a line 
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of priests, coming aboard to do such part of their duty as lay in the 
command, “ honor the king ;” and mounting a hat box, which was con- 
venient, | tranquilly awaited the result. 

Onward they came in their robes, a long line like Banquo’s issue, till 
the eye, wearied with their number, and trom the regard with which 
our magnate considered them, only their number prohibited me from 
thinking that, hke Banquo, he mht “claim them for his own"—sub- 
ject, of course, to a small mortgage by the devil. ‘They threw them- 
selves upon him and eagerly kissed his checks, his hands, or his coat 
sleeves, as opportunity offered, and relauionship favored the selection, 
till exhausted by so much attention, the Prince dexterously released 
one hand, and lifting his hat, gave the signal to “ come to order”- just 
as | was making the Haneve ‘ry that my rostrum had given w ay, Or in 
other words, that | had gone through the hat box, which, for the sake of 
inquiring frie nds, | will state was empty—that is, till it held my leg 

While extricating myself from this “durance vile,” | observed the 
gentleman with gold lace round his cap, Whom my friend had mistaken 
for Purser’s clerk, in his call for his toddy, smiling facetiously and 
slowly enunciating the word bigletto, whic h | understood to corre ‘spond 
to our expression of “ ticket, sir?” Now my ticket happened to be in 
the possession of a certain Don Carlo, who, in spite of ny stew ards 
polite prefix to his name, figured in the capacity of courier to myself, 
and who, for the sake of fresh air and a small reduction in price, Was at 
that moment on the forward deck. As | perceived no method of com- 
municating with him, and ed capitano appeared ina hurry, | did as well 
as | could, and gave what | thoueht, considering his connection with 
the great waters, should not offend him, which was—-my last wash bill. 
lt was neatly folded and resembled a “ ticket” as much as any thing, 
so that he bowed, took it, and | heard nothing more of it till my ser- 
vant, on the production of the genuine brg/ietto at my order, demanded, 
in return, the proof [| wasn't clear on credit. 

1 was next saluted by a man in English, who asked me whether I was 
an American, and on my answering him in the affirmative, addressed 
me as follows :—* You gum to my o'tel-—1 ave galital o tel—one Sig- 
nore Americans die in my o'tel tree day ago. I know de Consule, he live 
pres tomy o'tel. You gum--boat take you sulitismo—alh you de pasa- 
porto?” Fortunately, at this interesting crisis my valet interposed, 
and marshaling the way led me into a small edition of what had just 
aflorded me so much merriment; where, alter waiting about twenty 
minutes, While my passport was being made over, a new one made out, 
a permission to debark brought, and my luggage brought on board, we 
at length spread something white and pointed our head toward the op- 


posite shore. What followed our arrival must be delayed to another 
chapter. 
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THE TWO SPIRITS. 
(Concluded from page 13.) 


Suapes crouch and fly before the orient sun ; 
Tho dreamy mists, in grim battalions glide 
Back to the caves, where, robed in garments dun, 
Silence and sadness ever more abide, 
And rocky portals bar the beating tide 
Of heaven-deseended light. So flew the mien 
Of Ernest's tranced soul, when to his side 
A spirit bent, in lessening distance seen, 


All radiant as the face of night’s ethereal queen. 


Gay roses twined around her snowy brow, 
And blooming cheeks reflected back their hue. 
Now played her parted lips with smiles, and now 
The stamp of thought to deeper impress grew, 
As all the scenes of earth broke on her view ; 
Scenes—where glad joy shares throne with dismal pain 
Then fell her song, as falls the crystal dew, 
When evening comes with all her shadowy train, 
And winds and waters mingle in a murmuring strain. 


BONG. 


I've left my home in the far off sky, 
Where the stars are shining bright, 


And, on wings of air, I have sped my way 


O’er a pathway paved with light. 

For the siniling world, with its wooing voice, 
Was calling me below, 

While day went by, and night approached 
With her footsteps calm and slow. 


I saw thee lie ‘neath the oaken tree, 
Where flow the waters clear ; 

I heard the song which a spirit breathed 
‘To your fixed and ravished ear. 

I knew that voice with its cadence soft, 
To your deepest heart would creep, 

Like a vision blent, in the stilly night, 
With the stealthy charm of sleep. 


I know the place where the spirit dwells ; 
"Tis in a shady bower ; 

She dwells alone, and she has no one 
Who may lighten a heavy hour. 





THE TWO SPIRITS. 
Her cheek is pale, and her eye is wet 
From the bitter fount of tears, 
And sighs escape from her heaving breast, 
For her heart is full of fears. 


But often she flies to the earth alone ; 
She hushes the rising sigh, 

She tries to change for a cheerful look 
Her sad and tearful eye ; 

She tunes ber voice to a pensive lay, 
Which is wafted on the gale, 

And the hearts of some are lured away 


By the fair, deceitful tale. 


Beware ! beware how thou trust her word 
And follow her commands. 

She bids thee hie to some quiet place, 
And there exhaust life's sands, 

Far, far removed from the busy world, 
With toil and turmoil rife. 

But list to me, and I'll try to tell 
Of a better, nobler life. 


I flew this morn from the spirit world, 
To a far-off heathen land ; 
Isaw a child in its mother's arms, 
On the white and wave-washed strand. 
A monster huge, from the foaming deep 
To the surface slowly rose, 
When lo! the child, from her clasping arms, 
The mother quickly throws. 


One cry is all, and the harmless babe 
Is a feast to the monster wild. 
I stood by the mother and asked her why 
She thus should slay her child. 
She beat her breast with her trembling hand, 
And the tears flowed down her cheek ; 
She said, "twas not that she hated it, 
But the sinile of God to seek. 


Away I flew, o'er the azure sea, 
To the land where a tyrant reigns. 

I saw the poor by his power crushed down, 
And stript of their hard-earned gains. 

I saw the slave, at his cruel task, 
Beneath a driver's eye, 

I saw the grief which oppressed his heart, 
And heard his deep-drawn sigh. 
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I turned my steps to a city fair, 
And mingled with its crowd. 
I saw the sot, as he reeled along 
By the side of rich and proud. 
I saw that one whose league is made 
With the fearful sovereign—Death ; 
And she stained the cheek of the modest gurl, 
With her sin-polluted breath. 


I entered the door of a falling Dut, 
In a dark and lonely street, 

And beheld the form of a dying man, 
With a fair child at his feet. 

The rest were gone to a land of peace, 
Above the bright, blue sky, 

And they were left in the gloomy hut, 
Alone to starve and die. 


L entered the mansion of wealth and pride, 






















And trode its spacious halls ; 
I saw a man, arrayed in gold, 
Who heeded not merey’s calls. 
He did not care for the dying poor, 
Nor the prayer of sin and woe ; 
He forgot that all were his brethren here, j 


The high-born and the low. 


I saw @ youth ‘neath an oaken tree, 
His mind in faney's bowers. 
I heard him say that the noisy world 
= 
Should ne'er command his powers ; 
But, in loneliness and solitude, 
He would pass a tranquil life, 
For, far from the scenes of the busy world, 
With toil and turmoil rife. 


Oh! rouse thee ! rouse from the dreamy sleep, 
And hear the world’s loud eall! 

It comes, it comes from the heathen land, 
Fast bound in error’s thrall. 

It comes from the land of the tyrant’s sway, 
And from the weary slave ; 





From the guilty, who yield to their deadly lusts, 
t At the verge of the very grave. 


Oh ! listen not to the siren tongue, 
Which bids thee linger here ; 
But haste to war, with thine armor on 
And thy heart fast closed to fear. \ 
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And thy name shall then have right to claim 


With noble names a pla 


‘ 


The fires which vlowed po the far-ot! West 
Had tiickered and gone out, save one bright spark, 
Which shone like jewel on a virgin breast. 
Hovered the shades like sprites all grim and stark 
Round forests whispering through their mazes dark. 
Ernest awoke from out his happy tranee, 
Wet with the tear-like dews of heaven. And hark! 
} 


(er slumbering lake, and mead, and crove, there dance 


The tones which tell how fast the hours of meht advance I 


ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE 


Iris an original principle of our nature, which leads us to conse- 
erate shrines and temples to the Deities whom we worslup, and to 
lavish upon them all the beauty winch our skillean command. In the 
most suvave state of society, we behold men throwing together rude 
heaps of stone upon which to offer sacrifice to their uncouth idols ; and 
passing on among civilized nations, we see hill and valley crowned for 
the same object, with stately structures, rich in dome, and portico, and 
colonnade, and adorned with the most beautiful « onceptions of the paint- 
er and the sculptor 

\s this spirit was implanted within us at our very creation, so it is 
among the most pure and lofty feelings of wlich we are conscious. 
What object more noble, more appropriate to man as an immortal being, 
can be imagined, than the rearing of temples which shall be fit habita- 
tions for the Gop of the Universe ; in massive solidity typical of His 
unending life ; in solemn grandeur of Ilts inetiable majesty? When 
we look upon itin this lielit, sacre d Architecture rises to an eminence 
and adienity far above that to which any other art has attained. It 
fills us with the most exalted ideas of the nature of worship, withdraws 
our imagination from low and polluting objects, and carnes it upw ard 
and onward tothe great Divinrry. Let us endeavor, therefore, to catch 
a few occasional glimpses of its progress during the various periods of 
its history. 

If we look first at that primeval nation, the Liebrews, we shall find 
that the temple of religion among them far surpassed in magnificence 
the most celebrated structures of ancient or modern times \s we read 
the description of it in Holy Writ, we can almost sce it rise up before 
Us In its pristine wrandeur, flashing in the sunbeams with gold, and 
marble, and jewels innumerable, and dazzling the eye of the beholder 
with an almost etherial beauty ‘To the Jew it was something more 


VoL. x1 9 
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than a mere house of worship, or an architectural ornament. It was 
the mon ent © Ist nial !) me patna Tre shaun his me mory the 
sariant clerics of | Je; in prosperity and adversity reminding 
him of the ereat B he] ndueted his tuthers upon their weary 
pilgrimage in the cloud! and the pillar of tire by mght. In war, 
a clance at its | nT oused him to new courage against the 
faa vers of his cou even when overwhelmed in battle and sur- 


P Bue 
rounded by heaps ol 


Passine on amor they ons Of antiquity, we behold in like man- 


ner the most splendid prod ons of Grecian art everywhere conse- 
crated to the popul \s we wander among the ruins of these 
lordly piles, we are « (heck in imagimation into far distant times, 
and | laced in the 1 tol Stetes which have long sinee crumbled 
away, ani oy W lim is thrown, sa to speak, a mantle of ivy, 
rendering them doubly sacred and interesting. We are transported to 
a country beautiful in landscape, and grove, and placid river, under 
askv of the « veep st hue, and Ina most genial and SUnTLY climate. 


Around us fis up thre thous na Givinities who peopled this favored 
revion, 


‘The oa mwaed sisters, and their chaste-eyed queen, 
eit 1 i ’ t ‘ 
Peeping fro 


Faun and dryad, god and goddess, nymph and siren, the Eternal 
Thunderer, and Pheehbus of the silver bow, pass like some bright vis- 
ion Dbelore our ce lLiehthul taney Pin Dalian who originated this my- 
tholows are reealled to ou minds ; that ele Lit }” ople, the prevailing 
trait in Whose character was a love of the beautiful, and all whose 
conceptions were breathed upon by the life-giving spirit of poetry. 
Their sages, their poets, their orators, sit at our side, and utter in our 
ears those burning words, which were divinely spoken in far antiquity. 
Wi love , beh obeys tion, to eh ir awry thre rub hh which ages have 
thrown around ¢ lately tem s, their lountaims and st ilues, ther 


courts of law, there magnificent publie and private edifices, and to ple- 
ture them to our minds mall the freshness and beautv of youth. We 
are filled with a pleasing wonder at the busy crowd which wanders 


through the long porticocs and colonnades, now listening intently to the 


teacher of some new plilosophy, and now drinking in the words of wis- 
dom which fall mo sweetly than honey from the lips of some hoary- 
headed save, We nnpressed with the deepest awe and solemnity 


as we stand by the Besa or pulpit of the orator, for we remember that 
there Demosthenes fired the hearts of hus countrymen with lofty pa- 
triousm; and Sit. Paul spoke to the Athenians concerning the unknown 
Gop whom they ignorantly worship 

Itis nm tact w thy of notice, that every work of Architecture is in 
some measure an index otf t acter of the people who built it. 
Thus the temples of which | lave been speaking, light, graceful, high- 
ly ornamented, are the conceptions of an elegant and refined nation, 
Whose mythology was tle most beautilul of all forms of paganism. On 
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the other han l, the sacred Architecture of the |i inans, Which next 
claims our attention, Was of a simple, Stalk ly, commanding order, and 
tells us of the grave and haughty nation who lad conquered the world ; 
iy the same manner as the words ¢ f their language, few in number. but 


long, sonorous, rolling as it were from the tongue, .are the peculiar 
property ot kings and orators. ‘he latter were by nature a manly and 
warlike, rather than a luxurious and cultivated people; while the 
Greek Was reciting Verses, passing criticisms Upon pllutings sud statu- 


‘ 


ary, or rechuing gracetully by some tarble fountain, tie Roman was 


wading through rivers, traversing 1 everlasting snows of the \lps, 
and pl mling the standard of his country in th very leart of foreign 
nations. ‘Thus was itin the days of t epublic, which are also the 
days of their glory; with the empire, luxury and effemimacy entered, 
snd Spree id like some foul | peasy over can i court, | ce and hut, 
monare hi and su yect. Under their wastin llucnee allthe virtue and 
SLAP ELC LEN of the ancien peo] le a | Cu, lthe most ut lushing vice 
ind profl pacy per wded all ranks ot , untilthe Kternal City, 
which had been lone tottering by | ow \ ess and ene rvation, 
fell an easy prey to the barbarous | of th vorth 

What a feeling of melancholy is apt to steal over us as we thus re- 
call the luistory of the natio | wiquity, aud reflect that they are 
one forever—-that all ther potp Ha Speen » dike ome brilliant 
pI intasimigoria, have swept across thescene at passed away, leaving 
behind them gloom and desolation! Every eye darkened, that once 
tha hed with the fire OL inte lhe l vithin - overy han | pualsie & that once 
moulded the marble into exquisite forms of life > every head laid low, 
that once rose lotuly in the pr le of conscious virtue! earth to 
earth, ashes to ashes, proc fig 75 4 v, dust to cust Where once 
towered stately Cilics, the ivy creeps over sil ittered arch and ruined 
column, and fragment of sculpture half buried in the earth; where 


} 


once were heard the highest strains of eloquence which human lips 


ever uttered, or upon the battletield where the most hero blood Wiis 
shit lthe traveler from atardistant country stands to sketch dismantled 
ruin. Alas tor that proud Capitol, the qu not nations and the mother 
of arts; the centre of refinement and the horn of the schol - the 
birthplace of liberty and the nurse of warlike valor; now the last 


stronghold of a base superstition, Alas for that Senate Chamber, now 
crumbled to dk cay, where once rose the proud form of the “ man of 
Arpinum,” the orator, the statesman, the patriot, and the sage; one 
while, hike some avenging Deity, hurling thunderbolts of indignation at 
the traitor Catiline, and anon turning, and in silvery and persuasive 
accents, discoursing sweetly of death and inunortality, and the meeting 
of lony-lost friends beyond the crave 

| have been led by these reflections far away from the subject upon 
which [ am writing, and must therefore return to it, which | shall do by 
glan¢ irae? brietly atthe Keclesiastical Architecture of the Middle Aves. 
\s this were so mincled with the re heion of the times that it may al- 
most seem the ollspring ol at, |] cannot bette consider it than by a few 


, , , ‘ 
Words Upon tae nature and CETCUMIM Ia Oi ih sb PCLILION. 
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‘The Holy Catholic Church! What visions of romance, and chival- 
ry, and pieture sue beauty, even amid its degrading superstitions, does 
this form of Christianity awaken in our minds ; how rich 1s it in legen- 
dary lore and historic associations! As we reflect upon it, we can al- 
most carry ourselves back to the olden time of Merrie England, and 
place ourselves in imagination in the old ‘Tabard hostelry, on the morn- 
ing of the departure of Chaucer's Canterbury pilgrims. We can faney 
ourselves in the midst of that motley assemblage, in every vartety of 
rank and costume—the courteous and “very perfect gentle knight’ — 
the dignified and lady-like Prioress—the wealthy country Franklin—the 
meek-looking, self-denving “ Parson of a town”’—the mitred Abbot, 
well-fed and portly the poor scholar from Oxtord. We can see them 
as they come forth, with many alaugh, and jest, and pleasant tale, from 
the curiously-carved old gateway, and wind away in long procession on 
the road to Canterbury. 

What a deliehtful feature in the character of that age were those 
times of high festival, when a spirit of warm and generous hospitality 
seemed to spread over every class in the community ; when, for a sea- 
son, the poor man forgot his poverty and the rieh man his pride, and 
the hearts of both were united in a common flow of mirth and re- 
joicing. How beautiful and appropriate were those ceremonies which 
the Church appointed for Cliristmas day—the day when the seraphic 
hymn, “ Glory to Gop in the highest, and on earth peace, good will to 
men,’ was sung by angel-voices over the plains of Bethlehem! How 
solemn and impressive must have been the midnight service which pre- 
ceded it! 


* On Christmas eve the bells were rung, 
On Christmas eve the mass was sung: 
That ouly night, of all the year, 


Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear.” 


I will not deny that there was much mingled with the old ceremonies 
of the yule clog and mistletoe, and with all the revelry and wassail of 
those times, which, by the refined and correct taste, must be considered 
intemperance and debauchery. Still, how much was there of hearty 
good-will, of profuse liberality ; how much of real charity to the poor 
and destitute; how much of hallowed association clustering about the 
very name of Cliristmas, and of devout thankfulness for its blessings! 

Gloomy and morose indeed, therefore, must he have been, who, even 
with its attendant evils, would have wished to destrov its observance ; 
and as little to be envied were the man, who, in our time, would do 
away with this sacred festival, handed down to us from our fathers, and 
consecrated by the practice of the Christian Church in all ages. Let 
us preserve, therelore, the beautiful and touching custom of decorating 
our churches with evergreens at its return; not as an ordinance of reli- 
gion, but as a touching symbol of the unperishing nature of the re- 
demption begun upon it. Let us gather our friends and kindred around 
us, and giving largely of our abundance to those who are in want; let 
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us spend it in innocent mirth and hilarity, emblematic of the blessings 
conterred on mankind by the birth of our Lorp 

Of the magnificence of the ceremonies of the Roman Catholic reli- 
sion, we, Who live in this age and country, can form no conception. If 
we judge of them from the wretched mummeries we sometimes see 
plaved off before an ignorant and gaping crowd, by a priest as ignorant 
as themst lves, we are forming our opinions from a mere burlesque or 
caricature. ‘lo enter into their spirit and to understand the mystery of 
their wonderful power over the minds of men, we must fancy ourselves 
in some moss-grown cathedral, where richly-stained window throws a 
mellow light over nave and clustered pillar and statue of holy apostle, 
and reflects its own gorgeous colors in the tesselated floor Above us 
rises the vaulted and fretted roof, rich in carving and Gothic tracery, and 
adorned with many an image of white-clad angel. Around us are as- 
sembled, not a congregation of vulgar Irish, but knights and barons, 
kings and crusaders, high dames and michty earls ‘pon such an oe- 
casion, the full peal of the majestic organ—the long procession of stoled 
priests, glittering with mitre and crosier, cross and censer, alb and dal- 
matique -the swelling upward from their deep, manly voices, of those 
solemn old Latin hymns, which, even inthis remote age, are the delight 
of all lovers of music—the elevation of the consecrated Host—the 
kneeling of thousands in silent adoration of that sorrowful form which 
hung over the altar, sculptured in’ richest marble—how must all these 
have entranced the senses evenof the most profane and irreligious, and 
awakened almost unearthly feelings in the bosom of the devout wor- 
shiper ! 

‘The use of painting and sculpture in churches, as an aid to devotion, 
has been condemned entirely by nine tenths of Protestant Christians. 
With all deference to the wisdom, the piety, the knowledge of human 
nature, of those who have advocated this opinion, | would still venture, 
for one, to dissent from it. ‘The fine arts were mercifully given us to 
purify and elevate our nature, and how can they be more fitly employed 
than in illustrating those scenes and events among which the Saviour 
of the world lived and died’? Is there not a thrilling, an almost super- 
human emotion, comes over us as we gaze upon some fine painting of 
the Crucifixion? Does it not carry us back tothe very time and place, 
and bring vividly before our minds all the terrors of that awful hour— 
the thick darkness settling slowly and gloomily down upon mountain 
and valley, vineyard and olive-grove, and casting a sable pall upon 
every tower and battlement of the Holy City—the tearing asunder of 
the everlasting rocks—the affrighted forms of the Roman soldiery, 
horror-struck at such unheard of prodigies—the torches throwing a 
flickering light upon the pale features of the Cructrren, now convulsed 
in the lastagony’ I know it has been urged, that in contemplating 
such a picture, the attention of the beholder would be attracted, not so 
much to the objects represented, ag to the beauty of the coloring, the 
skillful disposition of light and shade, or the correctness of the per- 
spective. But when we listen to the burning eloquence of some good 
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orator, do we pause to admire his dignity of gesture, his happy choice 
of words, or the aptness of his metaphors ’ 

The style of Architecture which the Roman Catholic Church has in 
general adopted, and which may not unfitly be called the medieval or. 
der, seems peculiarly appropriate to edifices of a sacred character. The 
very idea of it, as must be evident to all who have ever studied it, was 
caught from the interlacing of the branches of trees in the forests, 
which, as one of our own poets has remarked, were the first temples 
of the ALMieutry; and so beautilully has it been adapted to ecclesias- 
tical uses, that every part of it is symbolical of some feature of our re- 
ligion. ‘Thus its solid masonry may denote the lasting nature of Chris- 
tianity ; its spires and pinnacles remind us of its heavenward ten- 
dency ; its windows of stained glass shed a mellow light, emblematic 
of its softening and subduing influences ; and the solemn grandeur of 
the whole may awaken appropriate ideas of Him for whose worship it 
were designed. It is the only order of Architecture which is in its pu- 
rity adapted to this purpose, and which can be used for it without many 
ludicrous incongruities. ‘There is certainly something calculated to in- 
spire any feelings but solemn ones ina Grecian temple, with an organ 
loft at one end and a pulpit and reading-desk at the other ; and we are 
surely excusable if we smile ata Corinthian colonnade, sustaining a gal 
lery for Sunday School clildren, [tit be urged that the Gothic is too 
much associated in our minds with Popish ceremonies and superstitions, 
] would inquire, which is the most appropriate model for a Christian 
church, a building raised in honor of the Virgin Mary, or one conse- 
crated to Venus ; a temple of St. John the Evangelist, or one of Jupi- 
ter Ammon ’ 

| have endeavored thus far to state a few ideas which have struck 
me, upon the general subject of Meclesiastical Architecture, and which 
I have thrown out very muchas they happen to fall, and without attempt 
ing to arrange them in any very clear and logical manner. I shall 
conclude this essay with one or two hurried remarks upon its present 
condition in our own country. 

It has been objected to us by strangers, that we have too little of ro- 
mance and enthusiasm in our disposition ; that we are a sober, money- 
making, utilitarian people, living only for the actual wants, and caring 
little for the poetry of life. ‘This perhaps arises unavoidably from the 
circumstances in which we are placed, being yet in our infancy, with 
every thing around us bustling and unsettled, and having nothing thus 
far which can be called ancient or venerable. But whatever be the 
reason of it, the fact is undeniable, and is in nothing more conspicuous 
that in our peculiar notions of Church Architecture. We seem to have 
none of those delivlitful and touching associations connected with a 
church which the people of older countries would have ; there is noth- 
ing particularly pleasant to us in kneeling before the same altar where 
our fathers knelt, or in being buried in the same grave-vard where their 
ashes rest. A church with us is nothing more than a comfortable two 
story building, with a platform atone end lor the speaker, and seats cush- 
ioned off for the choir, and a lecture-room underneath. In general, it 
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presents a ludicrous mixture of church, theatre, and concert-room, with 
a decided predominance in favor of the latter; and in truth, it is well 
that it should be so, for it is used indiscriminately for every purpose 
under the sun. We are not at all astonished if we see it open on 
Wednesday night for a magic-lantern exhibition, Vhursday for a lecture 
on Astronomy, Friday for a sale of useful and fancy articles, Saturday 
for the Ethiopian Serenaders, and Sunday (horresco referens) for the 
Holy Communion ! 

\ great fault in our Ecclesiastical Architecture, and indeed in all our 
public buildings, is the great attention paid to cheapness. We will 
lav out hundreds of thousands upon a railroad between two small 
country towns, Where a horse and wavon would answer all the purpose, 
but to expend half the sum upon a temple of the Most High Gop, were 
an unpardonable extravagance, Granite is very costly ; so also are 
marble and red sandstone ; and stucco looks just as well—in the dark. 
Resides, to carve a Gothic ceiling as it should be, requires a skillful 
workman ; but the college bricklayer could make one of plaster, and 
the college painter could paint it in imitation of oak. This narrow 
spirit of parsimony, (lor | can call it nothing else,) is one which we 
must be rid of, if we ever expect to rank ereditably with other nations 
in the fine arts, if we have any desire of cherishing the beautiful, the 
elegant, the graceful, which are in themselves the perfection of the use- 
ful, and if we wish to leave behind us any monuments of our greatness 
and prosperity. 

But the highest point of our sacred edifices is also the highest point of 
absurdity ; | mean the weathercock. It would really seem as though 
we had been ransacking all that was ridiculous and incongruous since 
the creation of the world, and had lighted upon (Dit avertite omen !) 
a thing to show which way the wind blows! In an attack of that No- 
Popery mania, which is as rife among us as it ever was in England in 
the days of Lord George Gordon, we have cast down and trampled 
upon the Holy Cross, which had for centurics crowned the church 
spire, the symbol of our faith, the badge of our redemption, the com- 
forter of the burdened soul, the light of our despondency. In an 
equally commendable spirit of Anti-Catholicity, we have excluded from 
the interior of our churches the high altar, which was no less beauti- 
ful as an architectural ornament, than appropriate as reminding us of the 
great sacrifice which finished all our woe, and have substituted a broad 
platform, with a little table upon it for the minister to stand at, and a 
pile of cushions behind, upon which he can repose while the congrega- 
tion are singing; the appearance of the whole irresistably reminding 
one of vanilla and lemon cream, cigars and the morning papers. ‘To 
fill up the picture, we need only imagine half-a-dozen clergymen re- 
clining gracefully upon the aforesaid lounge, chatting pleasantly of the 
events of the week, and criticising the congregation as they come in! 

It is evident, therefore, that as a nation we have not bestowed upon 
Ecclesiastical Architecture the pains and attention to which it is enti- 
tled. The remedy for this is very simple and obvious. We need to 
cherish loftier ideas of its dignity and importance ; to gain more cor- 
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rect views of the will of Sacred Scripture in respect to it; to cast off 
this unhappy spirit of utilitarianism, and to bestow more regard upon 
the poetic and ideal part of our nature. From every stately cathedral 
which rises in this western world, a hallowed influence goes forth to re- 
fine, to purily, to elevate our spiritual being ; and as the loud booming 
of the organ rings along the vaulted roof, and the voices of white- 
robed choristers swell upward in the presence of assembled thousands, 
an inspiration seems to descend upon the soul, like a benediction from 
the lips of the Evernat, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A CAMPAIGN IN FLORIDA. 


Few , We presume, of the readers of this Magazine, have had much 
opportunity of judging, from actual observation, of the real character 
of the “ glorious pursuit of arms,” as it appears in its stern reality, 
when stripped of the holiday attire and factitious clare of muster or 
parade. And fewer still, perhaps, have shared in the dangers and priva- 
tions of a frontier campaign, where a wily foe may lurk in every bush, 
and fever ride on every breeze. It was once our fortune to be placed 
in circumstances which afforded us a fair conception of the one, and a 
suflicient taste of the other; and though we can tell no stirring tale of 
bloody battle fought and won, nor boast our own brave deeds in arms ; 
yet, it may not be wholly profitless to draw aside the gilded canopy 
that throws its delusive shadow over the soldier's life, and show the 
iron reality within. 

The war, which has recently terminated in the expulsion of the 
Seminoles from the (now) State of Florida, was, as all know, a long 
and tedious one, and in its management aflorded ample theme of abuse 
to all who chose to attack the Government or its faithful officers,who 
were wasting life’s best energies in vain attempts to bring it to a close. 
Perhaps a little rational reflection upon the nature of Indian warfare, 
or, at any rate, a personal inspection of the field of operation, would 
have silenced all complaint, so far as the gallant officers to whom the 
war was entrusted were concerned. A sickly climate, where field op- 
erations were impracticable for three fourths of the year, a country, 
wild and difficult of access, an army, never much larger than the 
body-guard of an Kastern monarch, may surely excuse, if they do not 
exculpate, such generals as Clinch, Gaines, Scott, and Jessup, from 
the charge of imbecility or indolence. : 

Since the cession of Florida to the United States, its inhabitants 
have been involved in almost incessant contests with the Indians. 
Remnants of the once powerful tribes that formerly roamed over the 
whole country, from the Potomac to the Gulf, had been driven, by the 
fate of war and the encroachments of civilization, to take refuge on 
this Peninsula, and here they determined, as needs they must, to make 
a final stand. Under the Spanish provincial government these Indians 
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met with no great inconvenience from the progress of settlement, and, 
as the swarthy sons of Spain found no serious objection to the dark- 
eved Indian maids, a state of amity and peace existed, such as we in 
vain look for in any Anglo-Indian colony. But, when the Territory was 
ceded to the United States, a flood of emigrants poured in upon them, 
which threatened soon to consign to the ruthless ploughshare their 
screen and happy hunting grounds, and even the sacred resting places of 
their dead. Alarmed at this, they took up arms, and from that ume 
down to their final expulsion, the murderous hatchet knew no rest, save 
when restrained by the strong arm of force. Many attempts had been 
made by the Government to relieve the Floridians from the presence ot 
such disaffected and dangerous neighbors, and it was in resistance to a 
treatv of removal that the famous Osceola, in 1835, struck the blow 
that elicited the first sparks of that conflagration, which, in the end, in- 
volved himself and his nation in a common ruin. ‘The act referred to 
was the murder of Emathla, a friendly chiet, who, while making pre- 
parations to emigrate in compliance with the treaty, was waylaid and 
shot by Osceola, who thus became prominent at once as a leader in the 
war. Soon after this unequivocal demonstration of hostility, followed 
the massacre of the gallant Dade and his command, and the war was 
commenced in earnest. 

At the commencement of the campaign of 1837-8, little progress 
had been made toward bringing the war to a close. Osceola, indeed, 
was a prisoner, but Micanope, Cloud, Coa-lladjo, and many others of 
the bravest of these sons of the forest still kept the field, determined 
to sell their country only with their lives. 

‘The command of the army had, on the preceding year, been sought 
and won by General Jessup, who, partaking of the common dissatis- 
faction with regard to the management of the war, patriotically offered 
his services, in hopes of accomplishing what the Hero of Bridgewa- 
ter and Chippewa had failed to effect. ‘The result proved his mistake. 
Uncommon preparations were made for this campaign; troops had 
been drawn from almost every seaboard post ; recruits were raised, and 
volunteers called in from Georgia, Alabama, and ‘Tennessee. Im- 
mense quantities of military stores of every kind were collected at the 
principal stations, and it was evident that Government had spared no 
pains or expense in providing its favorite with the means of carrying 
out his plans. 

Such was the state of affairs in the autumnof 1837, when we made 
our “ first appearance” at the seat of war. A pleasant sail of five 
days from New York had brought our gallant barque, with her living 
freight of officers and soldiers, to the mouth of the St. Johns; and ina 
few hours more, in the hands of a skillful pilot, she was threading the 
labarynthine mazes of the channel, by which this noble stream pours 
its tribute into the Ocean. ‘The scenery at the mouth of the St. Johns 
has little to interest the lover of natural beauty : its shores are low and 
flat, covered with a stunted growth of tangled vines and shrubbery, 
among which, here and there, a stately Palmetto rears its lofty head in 
sulitary grandeur. 
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‘The river here is about a mile in width, and is entered by a narrow, 
dangerous channel. Within the bar, however, you have a noble stream, 
spreading out at mes into an expansive lake, and again contracting its 
waters into a deep, rapid current. The scenery on the banks of the 
river, as you leave its mouth, though partaking of the monotonous level 
of the country, is extremely rich, owing to the magnificence and al- 
most endless variety of the trees, shrubs, and flowers which flourish in 
perennial beauty on its winding shores. 

‘The destination of our vessel was Gary's erry, on Black Creek, a 
branch of the St. Johns, into which it empties, about 50 miles from its 
mouth. In tow of a government steamer we were soon cutting ata 
merry rate the stveian waves of the creek, which derives its name from 
the color of its waters. When at rest, these might vie with Acheron 
itself for blackness, but when turned up by the oar, they present a 
beautiful amber hue, contrasting finely with the dark mass of water 
around. (Upon the banks of this stream once stood some of the finest 
settlements in the ‘Territory ; but now, nothing save the blackened re- 
mains of dwellings and outhouses, tell where once was happiness and 
prosperity. Ruthless war has laid his heavy hand upon the settle- 
ments, and a cruel and pertidious foe has not lefteven a dog to greet the 
traveler as he wanders over these melancholy scenes. In many places, 
the chimney of masonry is the only monument left to mark the spot 
where manhood and youth, innocence and aye, shared a common death 
and a common funeral pyre. One of the most conspicuous of these is 
a tall column, standing near the entrance of the creek, affording a land- 
mark to passengers upon the river. [lt was once the chimney of Ridge- 
ley's steam saw mill, and was painted white by the settlers, that it 
might mark the spot where fell a valued citizen, a victim to Indian per- 
fidy and revenge. 

Gary's Ferry is at the head of naviyation of Black Creek, and dur- 
ing the war was a place of considerable importance as a depot for pro- 
visions, troops, and arms. llere we were to commence our military 
life. On our arrival we were met by the poor remnant of the once gal- 
lant battalion, whose ranks, shattered by disease and the fate of war, 
we were destined to recruit. ‘The ragged uniforms and haggard looks 
of our future companions in arms, as we marched through their opened 
ranks, gave no pleasant omen of the service on which we had entered. 
We were received, however, with a soldier's welcome, and the poor 
fellows seemed to look upon us as new-found brothers, and well they 
might, for heavy duty had almost worn them out, so that there was per- 
haps as much of selfishness as love in the case. 

On landing, we were marched at once to an open spot, in the pine 
woods, about a quarter of a mile in advance of the Fort, and ordered to 
pitch our tents for an encampment. Now! now! said the young and 
buoyant hearts among us; now for the romance of a soldier's life! A 
life inthe camp tor me' So thought the writer, but soon we found more 
reality than roman e, even In an encampment 

The common field tent of the United States army is about seven feet 
by nine im area, and is designed to stuw (1 was about to say accommo 
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date) six me n' ‘This, sure ‘ly, is close quarters enou vh' Six stout, ro- 
bust men, packed, like jie kled herrings, ina space seven feet by nine! 


‘Truly, there 1s little romance in an encampment. Yet the plan is not 


without its advantages, for as the tents, without floor or carpet, are 


utched, like chicken coops, upon the bare damp ground, and the sol- 


dier’s only bed is a single blanket, it adds no litte to the combtort of 
these narrow dwellings to be able to spread three or four blankets upon 
the ground, while the compactness of the strata generates abundance 
of heat. Besides, as one at least from each tent is supposed to be al- 


ways either on guard, in the hospital, or under arrest, there is not, re- 


ally, so much imconvenience as the reader, who is accustomed to oc- 


cupv, in single blessedness, one of the spacious chambers of Old Yale, 
night imagine. 

‘The medical staff, to which the writer was attached. was provided 
with better, or at least more ample accommodations, though it was 
doubtful whether this advantage was any real benefit; for the fleas, 
which seemed to be proportioned to the area ot soil, and not to the 
amount of flesh, made ce adly havoc upon the favored few who sie pt, or 
rather tossed, alone, whilst their divided forces made no impression 
upon the compact masses in the field ten ) 

‘The Fort at ron Be kerry, like most of those built in the ‘Territory, 
was mere ‘ly a stockade, built of pine or palmetto pickets, ten or twe lve 
feetin le noth, set oat. SO « lose tove the ras to aflord cood prot ction 
against the rifles of the Indians. In civilized countries, these en- 
closures would have passed for i.og-pens ; but here, as they answered 
the purposes, they were digmiied with the name ol Forts, and bore, 
generally, the name of the officers who built or commanded them, the 
one at Gary's Ferry was called Fort Heileman 

The battalion, to which | was now attached for the campaign, con- 
sisting of two companies of the Second Intautry, may, perhaps, be ta- 
ken as a fair specimen of the whole army. Gathered from every quar- 
ter of the Union, it embraced men of almost every grade and charac- 
ter, and from every rank in life. ‘The commercial embarrassment of 
that period, and the difliculties attendant upon it, had driven to the army 
many who in vain sought employment in their usual pursuits, and some 
who wished to drown amid its dissipations the memory of their mistor- 
tunes. A few, perhaps, were impelled by patriotic feelings to aid 
in ridding the ‘Territory of such acruel foe, ‘These things, in connec- 
tion with the unusual efforts made at that time to fill the army to its ut- 
most limits, had brought into the service many, who, under ordinary 
circumstances, would not have been found in it. On this account, the 
character of the army was, at that time, rather above than below its 
usual level. E 

Very few of the soldiers in the ranks were Americans by birth. 
Most of them were Irish or English, and of these no small portion 
were deserters from the British regiments in Canada. \lany of these 
poor fellows bore upon their backs ample proof of the barbarous sever- 
ity of the service they had left. [ remember particularly one ol them, 
a ‘tall, noble looking fe ‘low, who had been Drum Mayor in a regiment o} 
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Grenadiers : for some breach of discipline he had been degraded and 
reduced tothe ranks ; his haughty spirit could ill brook the indignity, and 
he deserted. He was captured and carried back to Montreal, where, 
by sentence of a British Court Martial, he received, upon his naked 
back, three hundred lashes, with a “ pickled cat,’ that 1s, a cat whose 
thongs were soaked in salt water, in order to make the smart more un- 
endurable'! Being a man of iron nerve, he soon recovered from his 
horrid maneling, and as soon as he could wear a coat, again deserted, 
and succeeded im reaching the American lines in safety. Ilis whole 
life had been spent in arms, and inclination, as well as necessity, soon 
led him to enlist in the service of the United States. Nor was his a 
solitary case: others there were, who, perhaps inore deservedly, had 
met with a similar tate. 

Many. too, of the battalion, were old soldiers, who had served in the 
various armies of Kurope, some of whom had fought for or against the 
“(reat Emperor,” on almost: every battle-field on the continent. 
These were generally the best soldiers, though the worst men in the 
service. Familiarity with bloodshed and violence had hardened their 
hearts and rendered them familiar with every species of vice. 

With such diversity of origin, you might expect to find every shade 
of character. Noah's ark could scarcely have contained a greater as- 
sortment of animals than Major D's battalion did of dispositions, 
Here you might find the representative and victim of every kind of 
vice and immorality ; strict unlitary discipline held in check the out- 
ward manifestation of the most glaring faults, but could not eradicate 
them. Like the smothered fires of a volcano, they still burned fiercely 
within, and only waited for the removal of restraint to burst forth with 
fearful energy. And yet, such is the school into which erring parents 
sometimes send their sons, to cure them of their follies! 

‘These remarks apply of course only to the ranks. ‘The officers were 
generally a noble band of men, drawn from the best families of the coun- 
try, and nota few of them the chivalrous sons of the “ Old Dominion.” 

Our stay at Fort Heileman was of short duration, yet it was long 
enough to prove that “teetotalism” was not very popular with the 
troops. Although rations of liquor were at that time allowed by the gov- 
ernment, none were served out by the commissaries. ‘The command- 
ant had wisely substituted in its stead double rations of sugar and cof- 
fee ; yet at this post, from its proximity to the settlements, whiskey 
could be obtained, and though a single bottle often cost a whole month's 
wages, and intoxication was sure to be visited with the severest penal- 
ties, the guard house was seldom clear of prisoners confined for this 
oflense. 

The plan of campaign, was to connect St. Augustine and Tampa bay 
by a cordon of posts; concentrate the army at Fort Mellon, on Lake 
Monroe ; and strike thence into the everglades, in hopes of drawing the 
wily foe from this, his last and strongest retreat. In pursuance of this 
plan, our battalion was ordered to Picolatti, on the St. Johns, sixteen 
miles west of St. Augustine. ‘lhis place had been chosen before the 
war as a nucleus for a settlement, and promised to become a place of 
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some importance. A large hotel had been built there in its palmier 
days, the upper part of which was now occupied as a hospital, while 


the cellar furnished the troops with barracks. 

At Picolatu | stood my first guard. It was on the night of our arri- 
val, and as our tents were pitched between the landing and the pickets, 
it became necessary to set a separate guard. ‘Though not liable to this 
duty, | had volunteered on this mght to take the place of a man who 
was just recovering from sickness, influenced not more perhaps by hu- 
manmty than by a boyish desire of braving danger, if any was to be 
braved. ‘The post assigned me was on the road leading trom the land- 
ing to the fort, and at one o'clock | took my station, beside a tall black 
stump near the roadside, prepared to maintain it to the death. As the 
sergeant of the guard was about to take his leave, he observed to me, 
“The first soldier killed in this War, Was a sentinel on your post, and 
on that stump, (pointing to the one on which | leaned,) the vellow raseal 
ac alpe “dl him. = . his was de c ide dly encouraging toa youth ol filte en, 
on his tirst duty. Not being, however, a ve rv firm be hever in ghosts, 
or other imaginary foes, | took my post be side the stump, and kept my 
eves wide open tor the next two hours, with a kind of vague upprehen- 
s1on, that my scalp might chance to share thie fate of my predes essor's. 
| met with no disturbance during my watch, though | must contess that 
now and then, as a wolf would howl of a rabbit dash through the rust- 
ling bushes, | would realize Virgil's description of his hero's feelings 
when he saw the shades of the departed, * vox faucibus haesit, stete- 
runtyue come.” On the next day | took charge of the hospital, and 
saw no more field service during our stay of two weeks at Picolatu. In 
these few days we lost six of our comrades, who fell victims to the 
climate, through exposure tothe drenching dews which characterize the 
nights in Florida. One of these was a young German, about seven- 
teen years of age, who had run away from his parents and enlisted in 
New York. On the d: iy of our arrival at Picolatt: he was seized of a 
lever, and in less than a week his campaign was over, | visited his 
chamber about midnight on the night of his death, and found the poor 
fellow literally wallowing in his own blood, wlulst his attendants were 
seated on the floor busily engaged in gambling! He had been at- 
tacked with hemorrhage a few minutes before, and in his efforts to 
reach a cup of water which was placed near him, had fallen from his 
cot and lay covered with blood, calling most pitcously upon his mother 
whom he thought, in his delirium, be saw beside him. Neuather his fall 
nor his cries could disturb the miserable wretches who sat busily en- 
gaged with their sport. When reprimanded for their brutal conduet, 
their only excuse was, that “ they could yet nothing to drink, and must 
have something to amuse themselves with'’ Yet these men were the 
messmates of him who lay dying beside them! ‘To such a state can 
familiarity with vice bring the mind of man. 

From Picolatti we were next ordered to Fort Mellon, the point fixed 
on as the centre of operations forthe campaign. We embarked in three 
steamboats, strongly fortified with pierced bulwarks, and arme “d with a 
four pounder each, for a protection and defense in case of attack. The 
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voyage from Picolatti to Fort Mellon, a distance of nearly one hundred 
miles, is one of great natural beauty. Though the St. Johns passes 
through a country almost level, and destitute of the variety arising from 
alternate hill and dale, yet there is a rich wildness in the mingled for- 
ests, groves, and prairies, which skirt its banks, that must give pleas- 
ure to every lover of Nature. ‘The magnolia grandiflora, with its large, 
rich leaves of living green; the tall palmetto, rearing its leafy summit 
upon a branchless stem, the noble pine, scenting the air with its fra- 
grance, and the majestic live-oak, covered with its mantle of long, gray 
moss, floating in the breeze like the beard of some venerable ancient, 
each in turn, and often in unison, lent their presence to beautify and 
adorn the scene. Besides these monarchs of the forest, the orange 
groves, with perpetual verdure and unfailing crop of fruit and flowers, 
and the innumerable varieties of nameless shrubs and plants that grow 
upon the banks, or on the very bosom of the stream, served to fill up the 
scene. Nor was animal life wanting to give variety to the picture, 
On every bank the lazy aligator was basking in the sun, enjoying the 
envied luxury of a sound, untroubled sleep; when roused by the puffing 
of the engines, he would roll sluggishly into the water, and lie concealed 
till the danger was past. We tried the power of our muskets upon the 
mail of some who slept more soundly than the rest, but the only effect 
was a peculiar grunt, and a little quicker movement towards the river. 
The lakes through which the river frequently passes, were alive with 
wild fowl! of every kind, and the trees on the shores were inhabited by 
numerous kinds of tropical birds, among which we recognized the voice 
of many a litte songster, who had migrated from our northern hills to 
pass his winter in the spring-lke groves of a southern clime. 

Our voyage was attended with no remarkable incidents, and early on 
the next morning we came to anchor off Fort Mellon, on the western 
bank of Lake Monroe. ‘This post, which owes its name to a brave offli- 
cer, who fel! in its defense, was first built in 1836, and soon after sus- 
tained one of the tiercest attacks made by the savages during the war. 

An account of the attack, as it was given me by one engaged in it, 
may not be uninteresting, and will give an idea of the mode of Indian 
warfare. “| was,” said my informant, “ on guard, on the post nearest 
the lake, the second night after our arrival, and about an hour before 
daybreak, as | was standing on the end of my beat farthest from the 
lake, talking with the sentinel on the next pest, we noticed a steady 
waving motion of the grass, setting in the direction of the pickets, as if 
a strong current of air was passing over the prairie, bending down the 
tall grass in its course. After noticing it for some time, we both came 
to the conclusion that it was occasioned by the wind blowing through 
an opening in the hammock just in our rear, and paid no more attention to 
it atthe time. At length, a suspicion flashed across my comrade’s mind, 
that it might be occasioned by Indians; he stooped down in order to 
command a fairer view, and immediately rose, challenged, and fired. 
The report of the musket was followed by a groan, as of a dying man. 
In an instant a yell, as of a legion of devils, broke upon our ears, and 
four hundred rifles poured a leaden shower in the direction of the yet 
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sleeping troops. The whole force of the Indians had passed within 
twenty yards of us, undiscovered, and when the alarm was given, had ar- 
ranged themselves along the whole front of the unfinished breastwork, 
and in a few minutes more would have been within it, and the whole de- 


tachment must have fallen by their first murderous fire.” 


As it was, the alarm was just in time. ‘I'he troops had providen- 
tially slept on their arms, and almost before the first echo of the rifles 
had died away in the distant woods, their fire was returned from the 
fort with deadly effect. The Indians, who had succeeded in entering 
one end of the breastwork, were instantly driven back and compelled to 
take a more respectful distance. ‘The battle raged for nearly three 
hours, and during the whole of this time several of the sentinels, inclu- 
ding my informant, were on thc 'r posts, unable to gain the fort, and fre- 
quently exposed to the fire of both parties. By lying close to the 
ground, however, and keeping quiet, they all escaped unharmed. The 
loss of the Indians in this attack could never be ascertained, as they in- 
variably, even in the hotest action, remove and conceal their sedan 
wounded, Their loss, however, must have been great, as they were 
exposed for several hours to a galling fire. ‘The only soldier killed 
was the gallant Mellon, who fell early in the action. 

At the close of the campaign of 1836, the post was abandoned on 
account of the sickness of the troops, and soon after was burned by the 
Indians, so that upon our arrival before it in the fall of "37, nothing re- 
mained but the scathed and blackened pickets, which had so nobly de- 
fended our troops in the previous campaign. 

The steamboats conveying the troops came to anchor before the fort, 
in order of battle, so as to bring their artillery to bear upon the pickets, 
in case our landing should be disputed. ‘The flat boats, well fortified 
with bulwarks reaching above the oarsmens’ heads, were then launched 
and manned, and ordered with all due precaution to effect a landing ; 
this was soon accomplished without opposition, and we once more took 
possession of the post. We found the fort completely in ruins. The 
houses of the officers, hospital, blockhouses, and every thing combusti- 
ble, had been burned by the enraged Indians on its abandonment in the 
spring previous, and naught now remained but the incombustible pal- 
metto pickets. ‘The interior of the square was entirely overgrown with 
tall grass and weeds, which from their trampled condition gave evident 
proofs of having been recently visited by the Indians. Indeed, every 
thing seemed to indicate a hasty removal upon our approach. 

On the night of our arrival we slept upon our arms, under the pro- 
tection of the old pickets, beneath as beautiful a sky as ever shone on 
mortal. I had never before enjoyed the luxury of sleeping thus beneath 
the star-gemmed canopy of heaven, with naught to do but lay and gaze 
upon the surpassing beauty of-a tropical sky ; and the effect upon my 
mind was peculiar. It was impossible to sleep, or even to close my 
eyes upon a scene so rich and novel. | laid awake, and gazing upon 
the bright stars, thought of my distant home, where perhaps the self- 
same stars were guiding a merry band of revelers over the frozen snow, 
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whilst here the night was pleasant as midsummer. About midnight, 
our meditations were disturbed by the sudden report of a musket, fol- 
lowed by the soul-stirring ery, “To arms!” In an instant, as if by 
magic, and almost ere the report of the musket had died away, a thou- 
sand men stood in rank, armed cap-a-pie, ready for battle. The alarm, 
however, proved to be a false one, caused by the accidental discharge 
of a sentinel’s musket, as he was saluting the officer of the day on his 
round of Inspection, and we were permitted again to sink to sleep or 
thoughtiulness with new food for reflection. 

As Fort Mellon was designed to be a depot of provisions for the cam- 
paign, the troops, together witha large body of mechanics, were at 
once set to work to build a number of large warehouses and block- 
houses for the convenience and protection of the garrison. 

While thus employed, we had a rare instance of punishment inflicted 
upon the really guilty, in the flogging of one of the mechanics who had 
given liquor to a soldier and thus procured his intoxication, Col. Har- 
ny, finding the man drunk, inquired where he obtained the means of 
intoxication, and having ascertained this point, he ordered the soldier 
under arrest, but tied the citizen up to a tree and gave him thirty-nine 
blows with a rod It is needless to say, that no more liquor was either 
given or sold at the post, so long as Col. H. remained in command. 

In a few days, nearly the whole effective force in the territory was 
mustered at Fort Mellon, to wait ull the season should be far enough 
advanced to render it sate to pursue the campaign. A regular encamp- 
ment was formed on a prairie about half a mile in advance of the fort, 
and here for more than a month, whilst waiting for the last traces of 
summer, with its hosts of sickly attendants to withdraw, we enjoyed 
all the far-famed pleasures of a soldier's life. Attendance on roll call 
at reveillé, drill at ten, and parade at sunset, with guard duty once a 
week, constituted the routine of duty. ‘The remaining time was devo- 
ted to singing songs, telling tales, gambling, cooking and eating, or in 
any other way most convenient to the taste, or best adapted to kill time. 
War is no regarder of set time nor holy days. ‘The Sabbath might have 
passsd unhonored and unnoticed, but for the weekly orders that on that 
holy day each soldier should appear on drill with clean shirt and sha- 
ven chin, with musket of uncommon brightness. ‘This was our only 
notice of the Sabbath, and our only service was usually an extra drill. 
Thus passed away a month of listless inactivity in camp, while death 
was daily choosing his victims trom our number. At length, the long 
hoped, for orders arrived to break up the encampment on the 25th of 
December, and proceed to accomplish the purposes of the campaign. 
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To be continued. 
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A VOICE FROM THE SUNBEAM. 


A VOICE FROM THE SUNBEAM. 


* Gentle sunbeam, where dost thou dwell?" 


I rtrr o'er the ocean, with lingering light ; 

I play with ite wavelets, till coming of night ; 

i dart through the heavens with saffron and gold, 
And chase away darkness—its terrors unfold. 


The blush on the flower comes up at my gaze ; 
A mirror of dew-drops my glory displays ; 

All beauties that dazzle o'er mountain and dell, 
Spring up at the touch of my magical spell. 


The shade of the forest, on valley and hill, 

Is lost or created —'tis just as I will! 

The clouds that forever in blackness would roam, 
Are dressed all in purple and gold when I come ! 


I fly to the spot where the dying man lies ; 

I hear his last prayer, as it floats through the skies ; 

I play round the locks and the eyes of the dead, 

And they sparkle once more, though the spirit be fled ! 


I fly to the prisen, where, early and late, 

The captive sits mournful, lamenting his fate ;— 
"Tis the will of the Maker that I should impart 
A balm to the grief of the sufferer’s heart. 


When the mariner’s bark is tossed on the waves, 
And the whirlwind so wildly, so fearfully raves, 
Ah! then, ‘mid the termpests and storms that arise, 


A rainbow of hope do I hang on the skies ! 


A friend to the good, to the wicked a foe, 
Joy follows my pathway wherever I go ; 
All creatures rejoice with gladness and song, 
As the light of the sunbeam glideth along. 


Far through the vast space of creation I roam, 

Noend hath the sunbeam, no limit, no home ! 
Undying, unfading, eternal am I, 

Where the numberless worlds roll on through the sky ! 
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THE STOVES. 
A TALE OF THE IMAGINATION. 


Ir is strange how fast any little comfort or convenience grows popu- 
lar and makes its way among a people, after it first becomes known ; and 
how soon it ceases to be a luxury, and becomes one of the necessa- 
ries of life. 

Various things of this class will at once suggest themselves ; but the 
one which we have in mind at this time particularly, is the common ar- 
ticle of stoves. Five and twenty years since, or thereabouts,—our 
memory not serving us for that length of time, we cannot pretend to 
particularity in dates,—the only idea of stoves had its reality in a huge, 
cumbrous, ill-shaped mass of iron, in which a roaring fire was built for 
warming up some great barn of a building; and doubtless there are 
many among us who remember when even these were first introduced 
into our court rooms and other public rooms, instead of wide-yawning, 
open fire-places, and into our houses of public worship, instead of the 
still less pleasant accommodation of nothing at all. 

Our forefathers, and indeed we might almost say our fathers, had 
queer notions about some things—as who has not ’—and one of their pe- 
culiarities seems to have been a taste (for we cannut suppose it could 
have been a love) for discomfort in matters pertaining to houses of pub- 
lic worship. Some samples of their kind yet remain, and most of us 
have seen, in the older country towns, these relics of a generation, now 
nearly gone, with their steep roofs and tapering spires, and their high 
open walls, through whose scanty plastering the whistling wind found 
many an entering place ; their rows of galleries piled tier on tier, often 
as high as two or three, apparently for the express purpose of being out 
of the way of the minister's voice, and for the boys to be out of sight 
of the tithingmen and the older members of the congregation, where 
they could carry on their Sunday pranks, eat their chestnuts, and swap 
their jack-knives, undisturbing and undisturbed. Then there was the 
narrow old oaken seats—perhaps we might find samples of these not 
far from college grounds—selected from the very hardest logs, with the 
straight high backs, and moulding projecting an inch from the top, ren- 
dering it alike impossible to listen or to sleep. Add to this a raw 

Mareh day, with the wind howling through the belfry, rocking the old 
steeple to and fro, and causing it to creak and groan as if in constant 
agony at the prospect of a fall; while the cold blast, finding its way 
through every nook and cranny of the house, caused the old men to look 
more solemn than usual, and their noses to assume a tint of most unbe- 
coming blue, and the young men to thrust their hands deep into their 
side pockets, and try to create a little circulation by kicking their feet 
together, noisclessly as possible, under the bench; while the few fe- 
males who had ventured out, would sit with that demure countenance 
and staid composure with which a woman seems to have the power of 
enduring any degree of cold, though her feet are in torments all the 
while ; then add to this an hour and a half of the driest metaphysics. 
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delivered in a hum-drum tone, and we can form some notion of our 
vrandtathers’ beau ideal of religious worship. All these things, and 
many others, they looked upon, perhaps not exactly as so many enjoy- 
ments and pleasures, but as crosses to be borne, and rather than en- 
deavor to palliate one of these grievances, or shrink from one of these 
burdens, they would have parted with a right eyeorarightarm. Cold 
houses and dry sermons were a part of their creed, and a part which 
they were likely to adhere to with as much pertinacity as to many doc- 
trines now considered of more importance, ° 

Those days and those men have passed away, but our object being 
simply to relate a story, we cannot stop for reflections upon that just 
now. 

Some twenty years ago, or perhaps rather more, in one of the inte- 
rior towns of New England, rather a shrewd old minister, the Rev. Mr. 
W. was settled over sucha congregation that worship in such a house as 
the one we have been describing. ‘They were a few years behind some 
of the larger towns in their neighborhood, not more than six or eight, 
perhaps, but they were of that old stamp of iron faced men, who all had 
wills of their own; who looked upon all new-langled notions of com- 
fort and taste, especially when they concerned matters of religious wor- 
ship, as nothing more nor less than temptations of the father of evil and 
sintul devices, to draw away the souls of believers ; and they thought 
that that man’s piety must be in a low state indeed, who could not sit 
fur two hours of the coldest Sunday in the year, on the hardest of 
boards, and never let a murmur escape his lips. It may be readily sup- 
posed then, that though they were not much behind the rest of their 
neighbors, the little distance which there was they would strongly main- 
tain, and would be very jealous of any thing which would tend to de- 
crease their rearage. 

At the time that Mr. W. was settled among them, their house was as 
old and as cold as the most zealous of them could desire ; and though 
it was not yet very late in the season, there was every prospect of a 
pretty severe winter. Mr. W. had but recently left one of the large 
towns near the sea-board, where conveniences of all sorts were more 
plenty and more prized, and the thoughts of the warm and comiortable 
church where he had been accustomed to preach, and of the cold Sun- 
daysin the old church which he saw he was doomed to encounter, made 
him resolve, in spite of all the opposition with which he knew he 
should meet, to have the old house as comfortable as a couple of stoves 
would make it, before the winter set in. Having acquainted his wife 
with his plans, his first point of attack was, of course, the women and 
the deacons. No opportunity was lost of magnifying the horrors of the 
coming winter, the dilapidated condition of the “ Old Meeting-House,”’ 
the discomforts and dangers of chills and cold feet; while many well 
planned hints were dropped about the comfortable church in N., a due 
proportion of which comfort was ascribed to a couple of excellent 
stoves ; and, at last, after circling round and round like a Pawnee war- 
rior in pursuit of a buffalo, or a hawk about to seize upon a chicken, 
the attack was finally made by insinuating, in the most delicate manner 
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« What a fine plan it would be to warm up the old meeting-house for 
the coming winter!” ‘The ladies gave way without inuch resistance— 
a natural taste for novelty, and a vivd recollection of coid feet and blue 
noses carrying the day against old prejudices. But with the Deacons 
it was altogether a different matter. ‘They foughta hard battle, and al- 
though they finally yielded—tor who could withstand the joint forces of 
the women and the clergy ’—they were resolved to die hard, if at all, 

A conversation which occurred about this time, may serve to throw 
some light on the matter. 

“ Good morning, Deacon H.,” said Mr. W., “ how’s your health this 
cold weather? Prospect of a hard winter, Deacon. I’m afraid it wil] 
be a bad time for our old people—they ought to take ‘special care of 
themselves—very few of them would bear a severe cold, I’m afraid.” 

“ Well, Mr. W., I think it will be a pretty hard winter, and no doubt 
some of us old people will be gone before another—but it’s what we 
must expect.” 

«Don't you think, Deacon H., that consumptions are becoming more 
frequent than formerly? /’m sure they are, and I've often thought that 
we didn't take pains enough to guard against colds in various ways. 
By the way, Deacon, what do you think of getting stoves for the meet- 
ing-house, this winter? I've been speaking to Mr. G. about it, and | 
rather think he is in favor of the plan !” 

“Whew! whew! Mr. W. Stoves in the meeting-house ! what on 
airth do we want of stoves there’? No, sir, | hope we shan't, indeed : 
thank heaven, I think enough of going to church yet, to sit without a 
fire, if | don’t think enough of the preaching. No, sir; what would my 
father or grandfather have said, or your father either, Mr. W., if they 
had thought we should put stoves in the mecting-house. No, indeed ; 
I'm a pretty old man, Mr. W., but | hope [| shall be allowed to worship 
God i tae good old way, for the little while | remain. So none of 
your new-fangled notions forme, Mr. W.”) (faut Mr. W.) 

(Deacon, solus.) “Stoves in the meeting-house, indeed! Well, 
things have come to a pretty pass. Humph,| wonder what we shall have 
next. Folks Il get pretty soon so that they can’t go out doors at all, and 
they'll have all creation rooted over to keep the cold out; but they 
won't get stoves while | live.” 

The old Deacon, however, was doomed to disappointment. ‘The wo- 
men ruled, and with the assistance of two or three members of the 
congregation, whom Mr. W. had brought over, by various motives, 
his way of thinking, the money was advanced and the stoves purchased. 
‘The battle, however, was but half fought; the stoves were placed in 
the church, and the pipes fixed ; but knowing looks were passed from 
face to face, and many a wink and grave shake of the head spoke 
plainly the opposition with which they were yet destined to meet, 

Many a joke was cracked about making a smoke-house of the church, 
many a knowing remark made about the new plan of taking weekly 
sweats; some suggested that fire in the stoves was to supply the place 
of warmth in the sermon. Some of the more bold even hinted that 


Mr. W. was making the church, instead of a heaven upon earth, a place 
of a very different character. 
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However, Sunday morning came, and a snapping cold morning it was: 
the frost lay thick and crisp upon the grass: the ponds and pools were 
skimmed with a coat of ice, and the cold wind went whisthng round the 
corners and through the key-holes and doors in its most chilling style. 
Many of the faint-hearted began to relent and to repent of their sport, 
and two think that a stove in church might be a very good thing, after all ; 
while the ladies aud the few gentlemen who had favored the stoves, 
were glad that they should make their first appearance under such fa- 
vorable circumstances. 

Meanwhile, Mr. W., who was something of a wag in his way, and 
had resolved to have some sport in return for all his trouble, was quiet- 
ly waiting the issue of his plans. He had made a confidant of the sex- 
ton, and had got matters nicely arranged, and was therefore not pecu- 
larly sorry himself to see a pretty cool morning. At the usual time 
the sexton proceeded to the church and rang the bell, but, according to 
previous orders, he made no fire in the stoves; and, after having placed 
two or three huge portentous looking armiuls of wood before them, and 
scattered a lithe cold ashes round the dvor of each, he lett them to act 
their own part in the matter, 

‘The second bell rang, and the people soon assembled. Mr. W. took 
lis place, Many a side glance was cast at the stoves, and the huge 
piles of wood, but no one approached them. For a time, all went on 
quiet. Butold Deacon H., who sat up in the corner, looked askance all 
the while, and at length, with a dreadful long breath, the Deacon un- 
buttoned one after another the buttons of his great coat, and after hav- 
ing laid it slowly aside, deliberately proceeded to fan himself with his 
luge flap hat, at the same time looking violently at the stoves, as much 
as to say, “| wish they were at the bottomo! the sea.” All this was 
not lost upon the anti-have-stoves-in-the-meeting-louse-party, men, wo- 
men, and children, and soon a very respectable assemblage ol hats, 
tans, and handkerchiefs, might be seen in motion, in various parts of the 
house ; coats were unbuttoned and Jaid aside, and at last, to cap the ecli- 
max, a window was raised anda cool breeze went whistling through 
the house, apparently to the great relief of the melting occupants. 
Meanwhile, an acute observer might have seen a curious twinkle in the 
Parson's eye, and a strange puckering in the corner of his mouth, but 
nothing more was apparent, except that he preached louder and harder 
than usual; and down in the lower corner there sat the sexton, with a 
lace of unusual length, never taking his eyes off the minster, but ap- 
parently drinking in every syllable of his discourse with the deepest 
Interest, 

However, they made out to endure it through without melting, and 
service being ended, Mr. W. addressed the Deacon in his usual bland 
manner, as he descended from the pulpit, while the rest of the congre- 
vation, hot or cold, made the best of their way out of the house. 

“Well, Deacon H., | hope you found the house warm and comforta- 
ble this morning.” 

“Warm and comfortable! with a witness. Didn't I tell you how 
‘would be, Mr. W.?> Warm and comfortable! I’ve caught my death 
of cold, and so has half the congregation, I’ve no doubt ,; and my poor 
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wife’s rheumatism! 1 don’t suppose she'll stir out again this winter. 
Heat up a house like an oven, and get us all into a dripping sweat, so 
that we had to open the windows and sit in the cold wind. Well, | 
knew how ‘twould be—the Doctor will have business enough for this, 
I'm thinking.” 

Parson W. said not a word, but walking deliberately down the aisle, 
be took hold of the Deacon's hand, and laid it slowly on the stoves, first 
on one and then on the other; not a word was said, but the truth flashed 
like a sunbeam on the Deacon's mind. He had been humbugged and 
fooled, and, worst of all, he had made a dolt of himself gratuitously, by 
taking off his coat and fanning himself in a cold church, and the only 
satisiaction was that he was notthe only one. Straight as a string, and 
as silent too, the Deacon walked for his own door. The old house 
dog met him on the steps, with a wagging tail and a sparkling eye, and 
got a kick for his pains, that sent him yelping half across the yard. 
The Deacon wasn't at church that afternoon, but somehow or other the 
story had yot abroad, and though there was a fire in the afternoon, there 
were no windows opened and no fansused. ‘There were several other 
members of the congregation missing beside the Deacon, but those who 
were there were very attentive tothe sermon; and except that now and 
then a sly glance was interchanged between some of the ladies, all 
passed off quietly, and from that time forward no more complaints were 
heard about the stoves. A new house followed in a few years, and car- 
pets and lamps were added without a murmur, but it was a long time 
before the old Deacon recovered from the chagrin which he felt at be- 
ing so sadly fooled. 

Old jowler's ribs soon got better of the bruise ; but a hint about stoves 
and warm houses, would disturb the good Deacon's equanimity for two 
yeats after the imaginary roasting. 


DANIEL BOONE, 


THE NESTOR OF HUNTERS AND BACKWOODSMEN. 


“OF all men, saving Sylla, the man-slayer, 
Who passes for in life and death the most lucky, 
Of the vreat names which in our faces stare, — 
The General Boone, backwoodsman of Kentucky, 
Was happiest among mortals anywhere ; 
For killing nothing but a bear, or buck, he 
Enjoyed the lonely, vigorous, harmless days 
Of his old age in wilds of deepest maze."’* Byrox. 


Ir must have been about the year 1747, when a party of hunters, 
evidently excited and alarmed, were hurrying through the wild forest, 








* Boon never was a General. His military honors ceased with the rank of Colonel- 
As for killing nothing but bears and bucks, everybody (fools and Englishmen excepted) 
knows better. We are happy to say that the versification, the grammar, the wit and 
the truth of these eight lines are about equal to each other. 
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which in those days skirted the romantic Schuylkill. They were 
searching for the tracks of a child. The lad, though only ten years 
of age, was singular in his disposition and habits. He had been noted 
fur killing all the squirrels, racoons and wild-cats that crossed his path, 
ever since he had been able to point a rifle. It was in the pursuit of 
this wild amusement that he had strayed from home ; but he had not 
as usual returned at night. One of the party who were engaged in 
this midnight search, was his father, who reasonably dreaded that the 
adventurous spirit of his boy had exposed him to some fatal peril. 
They shouted, but no answer came. They separated, and ran with 
their torches of fire-knots, throwing a wild glare through the solemn 
old woods, in every direction. After they had traveled about four 
miles, wreaths of smoke, slightly tinged with flame, were seen grace- 
fully curling through the thick foliage of the trees, while the savory 
steam of wasted venison furnished a truly civilized argument in favor 
of their nearness to a human being. When they approached, the min- 
iature huntsman was found comfortably seated in a little hut, turning 
with the gravity of a gourmand, the half-roasted loin of a fat buck u 
on the coals. ‘The skins of several animals which he had killed, ly- 
ing near him, gave strong evidence of preparations for passing the 
night, notwithstanding the probable astonishment of his “ anxious and 
inquiring friends.” Had America produced a Salvator Rosa, this em- 
bryo huntsman, with delicate figure and blue eyes, camping out for the 
first time among the bears and wild-cats, would be an admirable study 
for the artists’ fancy. Reader, before he catches the paternal eye, or 
lias cooked that savory morsel quite to his liking, let us introduce to 
you—Daniel Boone ! 

Thus early did the “ First Hunter of Kentucky” make manifest his 
strange passion for forest-life and his fitness for entering upon and sus- 
taining well the character of a pioneer. 

A PLONEER !—What can be found noble or interesting in the his- 
tory of a pioneer? We answer, that to us, few characters, whether 
real or fictitious, seem more truly romantic and captivating than this. 
A hero, he differs from all other heroes. ‘The Grecian warrior, as he 
plunged into the deadly ranks of his enemy, could gather inspiration 
from the thought of a proud father, a Spartan mother, or the city which 
gave him birth, of the crown, the triumphal arch, and the Elysium of 
the brave. 

The knight of the Dark Ages, maddened by the love of ideal beau- 
ty, by superstition, by the gorgeous phantasm of glory, was wont to 
court all hardship and defy all danger. But the pioneer neither hopes 
nor desires that the fame of his intrepidity shall return to the world 
that he leaves behind him. He would laugh at the idea of the goddess- 
es of the old baronial hall, who blessed victorious men with their di- 
vine charms. He does not even look for wealth in the mysterious re- 
gion for which he departs. He notches the trees, as it were, to direct 
the living millions who follow with slow march behind him, yet lays 
out no lithographic cities and petitions for rail-wayvs. His self-aban- 
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donment requires no brilliant prospect to stimulate it. What men call 
dear, he forgets ; what they call great, he despises. He wills riches 
and reputation to those who want them, and plunges into danger and ob- 
livion, : 

When Cooper's works of fiction became well known in Europe, dis- 
criminating critics found in the character of Leather-Stocking a new 
creation—and not only did they discover that it was new, but that it 
was a grand conception. Yet we believe it to be nearly a faithful de- 
lineation of some of our brave Western pioneers. At all events, in 
sketching Boone, we are sure that the original of one of this wonder- 
ful race is before us. We borrow not from fiction in describing his 
character. We do not throw him among circumstances conjured up by 
imagination. Yes, his history is more surprising than those commonly 
recorded in the annals of human enterprise, and around his character 
lingers a romantic lustre, which seldom distinguishes a personage of 
real lile. 

Boone was almost gigantic in form, and yet his symmetry and activ- 
ity were fully equal to his strength. ‘The expression of his face was 
good-humored, and yet commanding. His bright blue eye would sug- 
gest at once the idea that he possessed a disposition enthusiastic in its 
thirst for excitement, and yet incapable of spending itself in sudden im- 
pulses. [lis endurance was more remarkable than his prodigious mus- 
cular force. His manners were those of a backwoods gentleman. He 
was generous enough to get into trouble for all his friends, if they de- 
sired it, too frank to mince matters eitherjn words or actions, the first 
to encounter and the last to retire from danger, and (strange as it may 
appear) singularly modest. He was one of those rare beings in whom 
the human heart would instinctively put its trust. His ruling passion 
was love of adventure. Ile possessed that restlessness of character, 
which qualified him tor the performance of certain labors which seem 
necesary to the good of mankind, but which few have the heroism to 
undertake, or the constancy to execute. ‘To these virtues we must 
add others. He could “ bark off” squirrels with a rifle ball at any giv- 
en distance, and could trepan (vu/go. scalp) a savage with his tomahawk 
as well as a Surgeon or a Seminole. 

Boone has as many birth-places, less one, as Homer. Some say that 
he was born in England—that is impossible, without argument. Others 
state that he was born during the passage of his parents from Europe 
to this country. Some call him a native of Virginia—others of North 
Carolina, Marshall, the biographer of Washington, represents that he 
was born in Maryland, about the year 1746. But this is easily proved 
to be a mistake. His oldest son was killed by the Indians, with whom 
he was fighting bravely, in 1773. According to Mr. Marshall's state- 
ment, therefore, Boone would be required at the age of twenty-seven, 
to have a son old enough to fight Indians. This is apocryphal. But 
if we suppose that he was a father at twenty-one, and that his brave 
boy was fifteen when he fell, we come to the satisfactory result that 
Daniel Boone was born about the year 1737, in Bucks County, Penn- 
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svivania. His parents moved from this place when our hero was three 
years old, and settled on the Schuylkill. lt was during their residence 
in this latter place that Daniel received his education. He attended 
what is significantly called in the South and West the * old field school 
Every forenoon, at recess, the teacher would take a walk. On his re- 
turn, the boys observed that he was not unfrequently ill-natured and 
disposed to ‘punish them. ‘They could not account for it. One d; Ly, 
wtule Daniel was chasing a squirrel that chanced to cross his path, he 
found a bottle filled with Monongahela—a liquid with which some of 
our renders may possibly be familiar under the delusive name of Scotch 
or Irish Whiskey. ‘The mystery was solved. Here was the secret of 
his master’s cruelty. Young Boone made known his discovery to some 
his companions. ‘The bottle was removed, and one containing tar- 
tar-emetic substituted in its place. ‘The instructor took his usual walk 
on the following morning. Soon after his return the bovs had the sat- 
isfaction of witnessing the success of their wicked experiment. The 
master looked sick, turned pale, and was more out of humor than ever. 
Every thing seemed to go very much against his stomach. Several 
~ were called up to recite, and were whit pped severely, It was at 
last Daniel's turn. “If vou subtract six from nine, what remains ?” 
“Three, sir.” * Very good. If you take three thirds from a whole, 
what remains 7” “ The whole, sir,” was the prompt reply. © You lit- 
tle stupid blockhe ad,” said the master, applying the birch at the same 
time, “ how does that appear |  « Well, sir, if I take away one bottle 
of whiskey, and put in its place another, in which | have mixed a puke, 
the whole will re main, uf nobody drinks ut.” In consequence of this 
accudent, the school was discontinued, and thus ended the school-boy- 
davs of Daniel Boone. : 
He betook himself again to his favorite sport. Ilis faithful dog Ro- 
ver, and his rifle, were his companions ; and he was never so happy as 
when roaming through the forest in quest of game. During the ten 
years’ residence of the family on the Schuylkill, the country had be- 
come thickly settled, and game less abundant. On this account it was 
thought advisable to look for another new home. Flattering accounts 
of the beautiful and rich country of North Carolina were spreading 
abroad. Boone moved thither and settled on the banks of the river 
Yadkin. <A log cabin was soon built, and some land cleared. While 
Daniel's father and brothers were engaged in tilling the soil and improv- 
ing their new place, he, with his dog and gun, was supplying provis- 
ions. Meanwhile other adventurers were coming in. Among them 
was a worthy man, named Bryan—Boone’s neighbor. At this period 
our hero had an adventure, which, as it had much influence in mould- 
ing his character and shaping his destiny, we think deserves a passing 
notice, Ona certain dark night, Daniel and one of his companions 
went out on a FIRE-HUNT. Perhaps some reader is ready to ask what 
a fire-hunt means. We will explain the meaning of this household 
word of Southern and Western hunters. ‘lwo persons are necessary 
lor a fire-hunt. One carries a blazing torch of Lght-wood (pitch-pine) 
vol. x1. 12 
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in an elevated position, while the other follows close behind him with 
the gun. ‘The animal, when startled, stands gazing at the torch, and 
its eyes can be seen distinctly shining. Hunters call this " shining the 
eyes,” and the rifleman has by this means a fair shot. rhis mode of 
hunting is sull practiced in the newly-settled parts of our country, 
Boone and his companion had not proceeded far—Boone carrying the 
rifle-—when a pair of sparkling eyes was seen shining. . He leveled 
his gun, but the animal bolted betore he could fix his sight upon it 
True to his nature, he darted off after it, his friend remaining behind. 
A hot chase was continued for some distance, but our hunter lost track 
of his game ; and to his surprise found himself near * neighbor Bry. 
an’s” cabin. It was a mysterious affair. Once he had met with 
an over-match. He concluded to relate his adventure to Mr. Bryan, 
and accordingly entered the cabin ; but no sooner had he commenced 
his story than a maiden of “sweet sixteen” rushed into the house from 
an adjoining apartment, erying—" O father! father! sister is frightened 
to death! She went down to the river and was chased by a panther" 
It is unnecessary to tell the reader that our hunter and his game had 
met. ‘There was now a mutual “shining of eyes,” ay, more, he was 
shot to the heart. In afew months Daniel Boone and Rebecca Bry- 
an, to the joy of all concerned, were united in happy marriage, and the 
wound vot well, 

Boone now sought and found a new home on the head waters of the 
Yadkin. “ Ilere,” said he, “is the resting place for me; here Rebec- 
ca and myself shall be happy.” As his first object was to make a 
pleasant home for his family, he turned his attention to agricultural pur- 
suits, and hunted only when he found leisure time. He resided here 
several years ; but meanwhile the crack of other rifles and the bark- 
ing of other dogs than his own, began to be heard. ‘This annoyed him. 
In speaking of a new-comer who had settled within fifteen miles of 
him, he said, that he “did not like to have a man come and stick him- 
self down right under his nose.” Boone desired to plunge deeper in- 
to the wilderness, and accordingly, on “the first of May, 1769,” as he 
himself tells us, “ he resigned his domestic happiness, and left his fam- 
ily and peaceable habitation on the Yadkin river, in North Carolina, to 
wander through the wilderness of America, in quest of the country ol 
Kentucky.” This companions were five in number—John Finley, John 
Stewart, Joseph Holden, James Mooney, and William Coole. — Equip- 
ped with their shot-bags, powder-horns, traps, and blankets—armed 
with their rifles, and dressed in hunting attire, leggings and mocca- 
sons, the little party commenced their perilous journey in the true spit- 
it of hazardous adventure. ‘Thus, without compass or guide of any 
kind, to steer his way through the pathless forests, Boone found him- 
self, not like Moses of hgyptian memory, the leader of armed follow- 
ers, Impelled by the fear or love of God to obedience, but the leader ol 
voluntary comrades, who without the working of miracles, reposed en- 
tire confidence in his judgment and fortitude. The party was on foot 
When hungry, they feasted on venison and wild turkeys; when thirs- 
ty, they found springs of cool water at which to slake their thirst; 
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when wearied, they laid themselves down under the wide spreading 
branches of tall trees, upon the long grass or dried leaves, and slept 
without fear. Thus our fearless adventurers, witnessing on the way 
many interesting and attractive scenes known only to the pioneer, pro- 
-eeded through a “ mountainous wilderness, in a westerly direction,” 
unul the seventh of June following, at which time they found themselves 
on the top of the Allegany ridge. 

from this commanding eminence they looked down with feelings of 
joy and delight upon the ‘ lovely levels’ of Kentucky. They realized 
ihe feelings of a discoverer. Doubtless, they felt very much as Co- 
lumbus did, gazing from his vessel on San Salvador; “ as Cortes, look- 
ing down from the crest of Ahualco, on the valley of Mexico ; or Vas- 
co Nunez, standing alone on the peak of Darien, and stretching his 
eves over the hitherto undiscovered waters of the Pacitic.” when they 
surveyed the ocean waste of forest which then spread from the dim 
Western outlines of the Alleganies, to the distant and untraveled wa- 
ters of the Mississippi. It was a bright and enrapturing—a magniti- 
cent prospect. It was a view of Nature, dressed in her most simple, 
and therefore most attractive and charming attire. Here was the dense 
lurest of towering trees, clothed in their most exuberant foliage —the 
tall grass of the prairie proudly waving its beauteous green in the fan- 
ning breezes of the genial clime, and beautiful flowers blushing in the 
rays of a vernal sun. ‘There too were rolling hills and sloping val- 
leys, and crystal streams flowing over the sparkling minerals buried un- 
ler their silvery surface. ‘The trees were peopled with undisturbed 
songsters, Who poured out their delicious music all the day long. 
Ilundreds of buffaloes were to be seen browsing on the leaves of the 
cane—the deer bounded fearlessly by, and wild turkeys might be shot 
from the branches of the very trees under which the pioneers stood. 
rhe golden dreams of the hardy foresters began now to be realized. 
“Glorious country,”’ cried Finley, “ this wilderness does indeed blos- 
som like the rose.” “ Yes,” replied Boone, “ and who would live amid 
the barren pine-hills of North Carolina, to hear the screaming of the 
blue jay-bird, and now and then shoot a deer too lean to be eaten ? 
This is the land for hunters. Here man and beast grow to their full 
size.” 

Upon this spot of Arcadian happiness and beauty, the party deter- 
mined to encamp. A rude shelter was constructed of bark, to protect 
their heads from the showers of the day and the cold dews of night. 
Now for the first time did the ‘ Dark and Bloody Ground’- —such is the 
signification of the Indian word Kain-tue-kee—echo to the footsteps of 
the white man. Our hunters continued for six months to prosecute 
their sport with great delight. They wandered through the woods, 
shooting buffaloes and deers by day, and feasted upon their flesh and 
slept upon their skins at night. But a change was athand. Ona fine 
morning in the latter part of December, Boone and Stewart sallied 
forth with their rifles to reconnoitre the country and “ bring in” a sup- 
ply of provisions. ‘The air was scented with flowers—the trees were 
loaded with ripe fruits, and clusters of grapes were hanging trom the 
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eumbrous vines. Jn short, nothing was wanting to lure them on. 
‘They wan lered several miles from the camp and lost their way. 
\bout sun-set they reached the Kentucky river. Having thrown a 
hunch of leaves into the water to see which way it ran, they ascended 
a neighboring hill to get a better view ot the course of the stream. 
Suddenly the shrill war-whoop of the Red man of the forest burst up- 
on them like a clap of thunder. INptans rushed forth from the cane- 
brake in which they had been concealed, and in a moment Boone and 
Stewart were prison rs They were plundered of their ammunition 
and marched off to an Indian village with their hands tied behind them, 
Knowing that it would not de to betray any indication of fear, they 
submitted cheerfully to every indignity and savage cruelty. The In- 
di ins, thinking their c iplive . contented with their condition, ceased to 
guard them closely. On the seventh night of the march, while the 
savages were all sound asleep, Boone—ever on the alert for an oppor- 
tunity to escape—touched his companion—a gesture sufficed for the 
formation of his plan—and the next moment found Boone and Stewart 
vroping their way through the dark from the camp of their sleeping 
enemies. About the close of the next day they reached their cabin, 
hut to their surprise and disappointment it was plundered and their 
friends “dispersed or gone home.” Both history and tradition are si- 
lent as to the fate of these men— 


‘ Nor trace nor tidings of their doom declare, 


Where lived their grief, or perished their despair.” 


While tortured with suspense and trying to conjecture what had be- 
come of their comrades, a noise was heard. Each seized his rifle and 
took his stand by a large tree, expecting an attack from their former 
captors. ‘Two men were imdistinetly seen approaching their hut— 
“who comes there’ demanded Boone; “white men and friends,” was 
the quick reply. ‘The reader may imagine what must have been the 
feelings of Boone as he weleomed to his cabin Squire Boone, his bro- 
ther, and a friend from North Carolina, and learned from them that 
“his wife and children were still alive and well.” It was a cheering 
accident, and the meeting was as cordial as unexpected. But the little 
party, how consisting ol tour, was soon to be thinned. Squire Boone's 
friend returned to North Carolina. One day, while the remaining three 
were chasing a buililo which Stewart had wounded, they were fired 
upon by Indians—Stewart fell dead, and the Boones, in their flight 
amid Indian yells and arrows, beheld the savage as he stripped the 
fresh scalp from the bleeding skull of their companion. ‘Thus ended 
the first seene—an ominous prelude to the events that were to follow— 
of the bloody tragedy of the settlement of Kentucky. 

Notwithstanding these misfortunes, the Boone's were still happy. 
“ You see,” said our hero to his brother, “ how little human nature re- 
quires. [tis in our own hearts, rather than in the things around us, that 
we are to seek happiness.” Our hunters continued their sport during the 
winter without further molestation from the savages. But with the re- 
turn of spring, the ammunition was nearly exhausted, ‘Their rifles 
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being their only means of security and support, it was resolved that 
squire Boone should revisit “ the settle ments —the abodes of civiliza- 
i m were so called—and procure more ammunition. ‘The brothers ex- 
coved a mournful farewell, and Daniel Boone was left asolit ary wan- 
Jerer.ina wilderness swarming with savages—the iunplacable enemies 
( his race and nation. Boone has described this interesting crisis in 
hi s life, in terms so touching and impressive that | prefer to adopt his 
own language. “On the first of M: iy, 1770,” he relates, “ may Late 
returned to North Carolina for a new recruit of horses and ammunition, 
leaving me alone, without the company Of a te ‘llow-creature, without 
bread, salt, or sugar, or even a horse or a dog.” His thoughts nat- 
urally turned homeward, and he passed a few days uncomlortably. 


Thoughts of his family filled his mind and made him melanc holy ; for, 


* Thinking of an absent wife 
Will blanch a faithful cheek.” 


In the spirit of a true philosopher, the “rough stoic of the woods” 
soon banished all feelings of melancholy and gloom, and was hi: appy. 
He speaks of his situation at this period as perfe ‘ctly delighttul. THe 
was completely charmed with the beauties of the forest, while he for- 
got that its thickets of green concealed the painted savage. 

Thus, in a second paradise, was a second Adam, or, uf the language 
he too strong, a sort of Robinson Crusoe, in the howling wilderness. 

utfuloes and deer were his companions by day, and he tells us he was 

sometimes ‘diverted’ by the dismal howling of wolves and the scream- 
ing of blood-thirsty panthers around his camp at night. He was seen 
roiming through the forest on a certain occasion by a band of Indians, 
who pursued him with all the eagerness of a blood-hound. When he 
reached the brow of a hill, where grape vines were hanging from the 
trees, being well nigh exhausted, a happy thought occurred to him. 
Seizing hold of a vine, and bracing his feet againsta tree, he sprang as 
fur as he could, and thus broke the trail, and his pursuers were com- 
pelled to give up the chase. 

While out hunting on another occasion, he fired at a bear, but the ball 
did not take effect. ‘The hunter and his game, on this occasion too, 
met. The bear laid her paws upon him—drawing his hunting knife, 
he pointed it to the heart of the fondling animal, and as she grasped 
lum the dagger entered her body and she fell dead. 

Thus did Boone continue to roam over these pathless woods, killing 
wild animals, and, like other discoverers, giving names to heights, plains, 
and waters, until July, when his brother returned with an abundance 
of ammunition and two horses. F. 


(To be continued. } 
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Asp now, kind readers, having by the assistance of our obliging contributors so 
nearly completed the allotted pages of our M iy ad me, nothing remains to be done by 
us, except, with avery gracious doefling of our Editorial cap, to bid you a polite good 
morning, to say as many pleasant things i the interim as we possibly can, and finally, 
to bow an adieu. Ef you have borne so tar lemently with us, we are most happy to 
thank you, aud can only hope that the same ¢ hurity may extend even to the end. 

Since our last little contab, you have been doubtless tasting of all the enjoy ments 
of that pleasant festival, a New England Thanksgiving. ‘That day of happy meet 
ngs, of social tire-sides, of merry! unotly circles, of long tables laden with all the good 
things of the land, huge turkeys aud vast pres, and the many little damties peculiar to 
the skillful cookery of Eastern house-wives. But we would not have you interpret 
these few words as ane attennaple chews ription of this “ad 1) ol days” —we have only 
sought. by tts bare mention, to recall to your r lleetion ple asant memories—** Forsitan 
haec olim metminisse puvabit.” . 

Or now, pertiaps, forge ttul of the joys of the prast in the cares of the present, you 
are looking forward in bright anticipation, (as we are, when our editoria! labors shall 
be ended ys other festal days To ¢ hrostmas, the puloile eot * Merrie England,” AM ith 
ite gay carole and tts festive Ww reathes we hope the printers will not make us speak 
this a day after the fair) orto New Year, with its kind congratulations and its pretty 
smiling faces —and wishing of each of these days that the one may be merry for you, 
and the other happy, we will relinquish the pleasant themes upon which we might 
much longer dwell, and give you as a substitute a short sketch of the sayings and 
dogs of our conclave. 


We are indebted, (as one of our predecessors has already informed you,) chiefly to 
the records of the very faithful Seeretary of the Club, for the short sketch which we 
shall give you 

Mipxtaur— December. 


Four fifths of the Club had been some minutes assembled, impatiently awaiting the 
arrival of their Chairman—already had they refilled their pipes, and as the clock 
slowly tolled the hour of twelve, were busily suggesting reasons for this unwonted de- 
lay, when the heavy tread of Hal was heard without, and the members rose to re- 
cee him. As he entered the sanctum, it might have been observed that a most un- 
usual expression of sorrow and despondency was settled upon his countenance—in- 
deed, so marked was it, that it became at once the subject of general comment. One 
thought it was ascribable to recent disappoutment, (perhaps in the way of contribu- 
tions,)—another, that it was owing to lquor—a third, to love—and Lean Jack ventured 
a Villamous pun upon it. Notwithstanding all this, however, and without deigning the 
slightest explanation, Hal took his chair and called the Club to order. “ Gentlemen,” 
said he, rising slowly and sorrowfully, “ Gentlemen, I am sad, lamentably sad. Yoa 
have already discovered my sadness, but not its cause, and I have to request of you 
that you will use all convenient dispatch in transacting the business of the evening— 
no fol de rol, IT beseech of you, gentlemen—no detestable punning—no uttering of such 
aggravating sentiments as those in which you sometimes indulye—‘ commend me to 
the life of an editor, Ac. It is insult to injury—be plain-spoken and expeditious. 
There are twenty-eight pieces for your present consideration, three in prose and the 
remaining twenty-five in verse—dispose of them with all possible dispatch.” 

At the close of this amiable declamation, Lean Jack rose and proposed that some- 
thing be procured to soothe the apparent distress of their Honorable Chairman—some 
balm, some lotion, an opiate, a little laudanum perhaps, or if more agreeable to the 
gentleman himself, a little brandy. 

This motion was loudly seconded by Hotspur, but was not put to the Club, the 
Chairman crying order. 

The first article offered by Hal to the notice of the Club, was a prose essay of fif- 
teen pages, entitled “ Love,” a tale of the imagination. ‘The reading of the piece had 
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heen continued through some ten pages, when Hotspur suggested 
Lean Jack assenting) that it be thrown aside as rejected. At this proposition, King 
J " . who had manifested sundry evidences ol paimtul anxrety dur hy its perus i! lay ° 
w down his pipe, rose and said—* Gentlemen, and fellow-Editors, | am serry to per- 
i fresh outbreak of this fearful spirit of hypercriticism, which has been week- 


Bardolph and 


y nereasing with you. Gentlemen, it s an accursed, a dannable spirit—it is at vari- 
nee with all those god-like feelings of syinpathy and humanity, which should fill the 
Editorial breast. IT shudder, as I reflect that | am the Editor of the next Mayazine, at 
the probably fatal consequences of the course you are adopting—I gaze with horror 
us | seem to see a whole eternity employed in its publication—I know, gentlemen, J 
am fully aware that we must be striet and rigid, that we must have a high standard 
of taste and excellence for the literature of our Magazine, but still there must be a 
lymit to this strictness and this mgor—we must avoid extremes, if powwihle, and choose 
that golden mean where virtue is. Such remarks as these have been drawn forth from 
me at this time, gentlemen, by the unexpected rejection of this tale on ‘Love’ J 
dwent most decidedly to your decision. Gentlemen, | know the auther of that piece 
I know him as a man of exalted sentiment and feeling—and having 
present thie piece, l may be expected to feel some interest in ite fate It seems to me 
(reluctant as T am to say it) that our Chairman has done it no justice—that be has 
sadly marred its beauties. Consider, for a moment only, a few of its more excellent 
passages— is there not truth and real feeling in the lover's fervent epeeches, and the 
loved one’s modest blushing, replies’ Is not the fanaticism of love, which beautifully 
unites at times the ndiculous and the sublime, most foiwthfully ports 


mivised him to 


“d, as on bended 
knees the lover swears to his mistress, that he would rather be hereyebrow than a king ’ 
Oris there not a rare combination of simpheity and sentiment exhibited in the fleld- 
scene, where he plue ks the little butter-cup, that Mower of love. and asks bis fair one 
to wear it for his sake?) Gentlemen, perhaps inthe excitement of the moment Pmay 
have forgotten myse If, but « Xperience, (s nd the senior member, reune with the enthu- 
siasin Of the sentiment to his full height, and folding his hands upon bis heart while 
his eves were upturned to heaven, but experience, gentlemen, has taught me to #ym 
pathize with such feelings 


* Love holds don 


And all my « 


Pardon my indiseretion, but in your merey grant my request.” 

No remarks were made, but the glowing appeal of the gentleman had been useless, 
and when the question was submitted for decision, his solitary aye alone prevented a 
unanimous condemnation. 

Hal immediately seized upon one of the remaining prose pieces, an article of thirty- 
two pages in length, and was preparing to read it, when Lean Jack, who had been for 
several moments very intently engaged with a short specunen of poetry, which he 
had extracted from the hage pile upen the desk, rose and beeged a few moment's mdu! 
genee from the club. “ Gentlemen,” said he, © [rise to commend to your favorable con- 
sideration the verses which LE holdin my hand. I have two reasons for reing—tlirst, be- 


cause PE think that the contribution in question deserves ¢ epee i} notice; and see ondly, 


because | fear, as has been previously suggests d, although on both occasions with ex- 
treme reluetance, that full pustice may not be awarded it by the readimg ot our Hono- 
rable Chairman. ‘The poem is a mournful, nautical ballad. For mysell, L have long 
felt and mourned for it while feeling, that there has been such a deplorable want of this 
species of literature to diversify and enliven the monotonous pages of our Magazine. 
lam free and willing to confess, that I love the sea, 


‘The deen, dark-green, the roi 


ts mariners and their songs. ‘There is in them a most bewitching bluntness and frank- 
tess of manner and feeling. It is nature, pouring itself forth im free and spontanecoug 
gushes, unrestrained and unobstructed in its course, by the dams and floodgates of po- 
etic rules and metres. But I forbear further comment, useful or pleasant as it might 
be, and will present the poem imme diately to you. It is styl d 
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‘Poor peesy's LAMENT.’ 
‘Tell me, ye jovial sailors’ tell me true, 
Dow my sweet William sail among your crew ? 
‘ A)! upen the heach «a pow girl whe we eping, 
Weeping for her true love, weeping all alone 
He had eailed in a big ship, on a voyage bound to Pekin, 
And had not been heard from since he left home.’ ” 

* Jo—hu,” shouted Hotspur, with so long an emphasis upon the first syllable of his 
exclamation, that we shuddered for its con lusion. ote 

«This is trifling with the dignity of the occasion,” said King Jowl, “ and I move, Mr. 
Chairman, that the Editor be called to order.” 

“ Order, order, sir,” cried the infuriated Chairman, while Lean Jack resumed his 
seat, enraged and embarrassed. . 

“| move that the remaining articles of poetry be immediately consigned, ‘ unhonored 
and unsung,’ Mr. Chairman, to the coffin,” said Bardolph, with his characteristic aver- 
sion to “ rhyming nonsense,” as he styled the efforts of our College bards. 

* No, no,” exclauned several voices simultaneously. * Hear them, let us hear them.” 

And Hal accordingly picked up several. First, “ The Lyre,” eight verses of fra- 
ternal love, was off red hut rejected ; & poem without fault and without merit. Then 
followed “ Lines to a Friend,” by Lamba, a bad eulogy upon Virtue, Happiness, and 
Peace. It is noticed in our ‘Table as its ambitious author requested, very poor “ grist,” 
ground in a very bad mill—* Lines to the Young Ladies who attend the Chemical 
Lectures,” and the mournful ditty of the “ Old Horse upon the Green,” were also 
respectfully declined. Filteen different effusions to “ Mary,” each worthy of a Chate- 
lar, were decently placed in the coffin. But a truce to poetry. 

Hal then resumed the article, which had been temporarily laid aside, to give oppor- 
tunity for Lean Jack's unhappy etfort. [It was headed, “ A Few Thoughts upon the 
Sub-Treasury and Finance in general.” 

King Jow! said, that he did not think it was necessary to read the article, as how- 
ever excellent it might be, he should for one object to its political character; and Hot- 
spur swore, (not profanely, of course,) that it would undoubtedly put him to sleep, for 
he hated money-imatters most bitterly. Bardolph, however, rose and requested the at- 
tention of the Club for a few moments; (a great many wry faces, as Bardolph was the 
Treasurer of the corps 

“*T have long forborne, gentlemen,” said the officer and Editor, slowly and distinctly, 
* to mention so uninteresting a subject, ax must necessarily be, the finance of our Mag- 
azine. There are in it alike many bright and many dark spots. We have, I rejoice to 
say, quite a large list of subscriptions, which if promptiy and punctually paid, will be 
adequate to defray all expenses; loud cheers from the corps :) but, (great and sudden 
silence.) [ fear, gentlemen, lest, as in years previous, many of these may be unpaid, 
and the deficiency consequently fall heavily upon us. 1 therefore would propose, in 
order to secure this payment, that we require every subscription to be paid on or before 
the delivery of the third number of the present volume of this magazine, or its delive- 
ry be discontinued. (Cries of good, good ; and the law was unanimously passed.) I 
propose, also, gentlemen, provided a sufficient number of paying subscribers can be 
procured, that we issue the portrait which we have so long promised. (‘This was also 
aceeded to.) And finally, gentlemen, | would suggest, as an action worthy of the kind- 
ness and extended liberality of ourselves, that we collect all the back numbers of 
our cherished Magazine; and having bound them in fine cloth, with gilt edges, that we 

nt them, as a species of hereditary bequest, to the future Editors of tue Period- 
teal. ‘The expense for each editor would not exceed fifteen dol” . We heard no 
more ; suddenly the lamp was overturned, a hurried scampering and shuffling of feet, 
with now and then an oath, succeeded, and the Editorial chamber was as still and dark 
asthe grave. Whether or not B irdolph completed his speech, what was the nature of 
his feelings, or what his subsequent actions, we are not informed. We presume, how- 
ever, that as soon as he recovered from the shock to his self-possexsion, he followed his 
associates in their adjournment. Reader! a hasty Goop Bye. 


Nore.—We have been reluctantly compelled, by want of room, to omit many things 
which we had prepared for insertion in our ‘Table,—our Literary Notices, a sketch of 
the Grand Jubilee of the College Temperance Society, words to Correspondents, chit- 
chat with readers, &c.—Eps. 





